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EVEM TS 


Scientific Genius and 
Educational Wisdom 


I; IS FORTUNATE that the subject of education attracts 
the interest of many types of persons in all walks of 
life. Anyone who has attended any form of school or 
who has children attending school is moved at one 
time or another to express: his opinions on education. 
All this is to the good, and it is only right for the 
lay and professional leaders to lend an ear to what 
is said and written The higher 
the level of intellect, the greater is the expectation 
that the judgments and opinions would reflect the 
quality of thinking characteristic of advanced minds. 

Recent years have witnessed the publication of 


about the schools. 


evaluations of the educational enterprise and process 
by academic specialists, scientists, and others whose 
education and training should enable them to con 
tribute something of significance toward the improve 
ment of school and oollege. The appraisals by these 
individuals have varied in quality, from the rational 
and refined to the ill-informed and ill-intentioned. 
Some persons in high places on the national and in 
ternational scene have used prestige justly derived 
from notable scientific achievements to give mass 
circulation to conclusions regarding education which 
at best are open to inquiry and at worst raise the 
question whether such men have benefited at all in 
their general thinking from training 
they had undergone in the scientific method. 

The Admiral H. G. 
Rickover in his adopted field of education are too 


well known to require recapitulation here. Any re- 


the rigorous 


extraordinary exploits of 


lation between the brilliance he exhibited in  tech- 
nological administration and any aptitude he has 
shown ‘in a good part of his educational writing and 
speaking is purely imaginary. His basic ignorance of 
the educational questions he discusses in mass media 
and in governmental press releases has already been 
demonstrated elsewhere by present and other writers. 

It is astonishing to find some of our keenest minds 
offering statements on educational matters for which 
they evidently have not done the same kind of re- 
Thus, in 


the Jan., 1958, issue of Foreign Affairs, Prof. Edward 


ection as on their scientific specialties. 


Feller, the renowned atomic physicist, maintains that 
the ‘fast development” of “science and its military 
applications” Iron Curtain “shows that 
Russian education must be excellent.” Moreover, “we 


have plenty of evidence that Russian children be- 


“ 


inside the 


tween the ages of 10 and 20 receive a better technical 
Are these 
generalizations the product of the scientific method 
of inquiry, or isn’t it necessary for a scientist to be 
scientific outside of his laboratory? 

(Continued on page #12) 


education than do our own youngsters.” 
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JOHN DEWEY 


Master Educator 


Edited by WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN, Pro- 
fessor of Education, New York University, 
and STANLEY LEHRER, Managing Editor, 
School and Society 


On the occasion of the 100th anniversary of John 
Dewey’s birth, this book provides a perspective of 
his impact on society—in America and abroad. 
Here, particularly, is a roundup of the master edu- 
cator’s major activities and works, his thinking and 
its influence today, a list of his important letters 
with brief descriptions of their contents, and rem- 


iniscences of Dewey by persons who knew him. 


The editors of this volume have gathered the re- 
search and impressions of distinguished educators 
concerning John Dewey: William H. Kilpatrick, 
Junius L. Meriam, Harold A. Larrabee, Maxine 
Greene, I, B, Berkson, Robert E. Mason, Robert L. 
McCaul, and William W. Brickman. To a large ex- 
tent, the book is based on material originally pre- 
sented by the editors in School and Society's special 
(Oct. 10, 


have 


issue, “The John Dewey Centennial” 


1959). and other significant reference data 
been added, Also included is a section containing 


the brief biographies of all the contributors. 


This book is a useful source of information about 


a teacher-administrator-philosopher who unques- 


tionably left his indelible mark on education. 


About 130 pages © October 1959 © $2.50 


Order from the publisher 


SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF EDUCATION, INC. 


1834 Broadway New York 23, N. Y. 








In the same issue of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Robert 
Oppenheimer, likewise a top-ranking atomic physi 
cist, dismisses our educational system as a “half-empty 
More specifically, he finds that “in 
own schools educational standards are far lower for 
languages, mathematics and_ the than in 
their Soviet counterparts. We have learned that many 
of our teachers are not really versed in the subjects 


mockery.” our 


sciences 


which it is their duty to teach and, in many cases, 


their lack of knowledge is matched by their lack of 
affection or Granted that 
truth to Dr. Oppenheimer’s criticisms, but does he 
present them in the manner of the objective, dis 


interest.” there is some 


passionate, fact-finding scientist? 
With scientists making out a 
better teaching of their disciplines, it is relevant to 


case for more and 
ponder the question whether the study of science 
is an unmixed blessing. The spokesmen for science 
must be exemplary in their application of the sci 
entific method to general thinking. Otherwise, dis 
illusionment will be inevitable. 

To put the matter as plainly as possible, when 
one writes outside his area of competency, he should 
take special, back-bending pains to master the new 
subject matter before offering to the public view 
points which, by the nature of his position, will prove 
influential. Smooth talking by a specialist is no sub- 
stitute for serious study. 

WILLIAM W. BricKMAN 


ACUTE SHORTAGE OF FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE TEACHERS IN ILLINOIS 
ACTION to overcome a rapidly developing shortage 


of foreign language teachers is urgently needed to 


prevent dropping of these subjects from the curri¢ 


ulum in many schools just when our shrinking globe 
requires improved communication, reveals a recent 
study by the Office of Placement, University of III 
inois. Requests for teachers of foreign languages in 
1958 totalled 10 times the number of seniors grad 
uating in these areas. The ratio of openings to appli 
cants is even larger in 1959. When qualified appli 
cants are not available, schoo] administrators have 
no choice but to drop the course. 

Spanish is in the best position at present; although 
teachers graduating in this area do not begin to meet 
the demand. Fewer and fewer teachers are being pre- 
pared in French and German, enrollments at Illinois 
show. Latin will be the first to disappear for lack of 
teachers unless those now in the field can recruit in 
the next few years the replacements which will be 
needed as older teachers retire. The average age of 
Latin and 60 
years at present. Since 1942-43, no more than two 


teachers is estimated as between 50 
Latin teachers have been graduated in any year; this 
year, there is not one. 

‘The possibility of extending language teaching into 
the elementary schools, which is mow being discussed, 
must be limited by the number of teachers available. 
Unless many more enter this teaching area than have 
done so in the past 20 years, shortages can only grow 
more and more acute. 


412 


GRADUATE PROGRAM OF CO-OPERATIVE 
EDUCATION AND RESEARCH 


\ NEW EXPERIMENT in co-operative education—com- 
bining graduate studies and research in engineering 
and the physical sciences—is being initiated at the 
University of Cincinnati’s College of Engineering 
and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 

This is probably the nation’s only 
education and research program for graduate stu- 
dents. Expansion of UC’s 53-year-old work-and-study 
plan of education to graduate level should be a boon 
to industry’s research manpower shortage. According 
to Pres. Walter C. Langsam, this extension of co- 
operative education study for the 
with research 
industry. Enthu- 
in its planning 


co-operative 


will combine 
master’s and doctor’s degrees basic 


fellowships sponsored by 
industry 


under 
siastically supported by 
stages, the new “oo-op” 
sidered a practical, workable way of helping industry 
meet its urgent needs for more men with advanced 


research program is con 


education in the basic sciences. 

Doctorates in physics and chemical and metallurgi- 
cal engineering will be offered first. It is hoped the 
program may be expanded later into other areas. The 
new graduate co-operative research program will not 
displace any existing programs at the university. 

The new program was actually pioneered at UC 
23 years ago. The late Dean Herman Schneider, who 
originated the undergraduate co-operative education 
system in 1906, established a smiliar program for 
graduate study in 1936. It was discontinued during 


World War II. 


CO-OPERATIVE COLLEGE COURSES 
EVER INCREASING CO-OPERATION is slowly transfer- 
ring three liberal arts colleges and a state university 
in Massachusetts into an educational community 
comparable to the largest of universities—but without 
many of their drawbacks. Since 1957, over 300 stu 
dents from Mount Holyoke, Smith, Amherst 
Colleges and the University of Massachusetts have 
taken courses at one of the neighboring institutions; 


teachers have been exchanged or jointly appointed 


and 


and library resources used co-operatively. For the 
most part, those involved report the venture a suc 
cess. They also report significant and sometimes stim- 
ulating differences between students. The program 
began on a formal basis in 1957, although some co 
operation—including exchange of a few students—has 
been in effect for many years. 

The co-operative program enables Smith students 
to work in a history seminar at Amherst with Prof. 
Henry Steele Commager, in a subject not currently 
offered at Smith; students at the University of Mass- 
achusetts to take a course on Africa with another 
authority, Prof. Gwendolyn Carter of Smith; a size- 
able group of Amherst students to take music and 
fine arts courses at Smith and Mount Holyoke; and 
students from Smith and Amherst to take certain 
courses in psychology, engineering, and landscape 

(Continued on page 429) 
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CLOSING THE GAP IN EDUCATION 


By JAMES GEMMELL Pennsylvania State University 


Latest INTELLIGENCE REPORTS indicate that the 
gap between our educational needs and effort is 
widening. The problem is how to close this gap 
at a pace consistent with our needs without sur- 
rendering the vitality and promise of the Amer- 
ican educational enterprise. The aim of this 
article is more restricted, having to do with only 
three points of stress in the dimensions of the 
gap—calling for better scientific, economic, and 
international understanding. 

Scientific Understanding. ‘The defense posi- 
tion of the United States has been greatly altered 
during recent years. As Harold Lasswell points 
out in his splendid work, “National Security and 
Individual Freedom,” distance protected us dur- 
ing the past from the conflicts that engaged 
European nations. Sitting on the periphery of 
Europe, we were able to avoid involvement in 
the struggles of the 19th century. Even during 
the world wars of the 20th century, we avoided 
the shooting for two years and more. Today the 
periphery has vanished, and we no longer have 
the option of playing one European coalition 
against another in the stall for time while ow 
forces are marshalled. Research on guided mis- 
siles and other weapons has greatly minimized 
the value of distance and the advantage of nat- 
ural barriers like water, mountains, icecaps, and 
deserts. We now have moved into position as 
one of the two giant poles around which all 
power alignments are currently made. In_ the 
wake of these events, the major European nations 
have been surpassed and are confronted with the 
choice of inclining their ears and their destinies 
to us or to the Soviet Union. 

The defensive potential of the United States 
is weakened whenever support is given to com- 
munism by Americans or by those people living 
in the lands that from the Soviet 
Union. The threat posed by communism to our 


separate us 


security has many implications for education in 
America. If we are to employ proper measures 
to deal with the threat, we need to be aware of 
the danger in false approaches. All of us rec- 
ognize that the surrender of our independence 
to a totalitarian power would be a mortal blow 
to all the freedoms we enjoy. It goes without 
saying that all true Americans are ready to make 
sacrifices for national security. When it comes to 
education, however, the pursuit of national de- 
fense in an manne weaken 
rather than strengthen our total security. 

In an attempt to compare American and So 


overzealous can 
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viet collegiate enrollments, C. J. Lapp recent- 
ly reported in the Journal of Engineering Edu- 
cation that 28,835 engineers were graduated dur- 
ing 1956 from 151 accredited American institu- 
tions, while in the U.S.S.R., there were 71,000 en- 
gineers graduated from 760 schools. Although a 
portion of the disparity might be explained away 
by conflicting definitions of an “engineer” in 
the two nations, we must not minimize the dread- 
ful threat to our security and personal well-being 


’ 


posed by the impoverishment of training in en- 
gineering and in the basic sciences. At the same 
time, we need to employ caution and wisdom lest 
the broad purposes of our schools be sacrificed 
on the altar of technology. 

The body blow to oun prestige administered by 
Sputnik had a dual effect. We were jarred from 
our daily routines and forced to question what 
we had taken for granted. The self-examination 
that followed in many schools and communities 
already has produced improvements, and the 
weight of reason suggests that additional! gains 
will be realized from this activity. On the other 
hand, Sputnik unleashed a wave of recrimina- 
tion, wholesale condemnation, and the allegation 
that program The 
dissemination of information regarding Soviet 
schools has provided a forum for men like Ad- 
miral Rickover to oun without 
taking the trouble to observe the requirements 


our school was obsolete. 


indict schools 
of scholarly inquiry. The critics urge us to over- 
haul ou and to do 
itona 


whole system of education 
“crash basis.” 

In such a state of crisis, the paramount need 
is for educational statesmanship of the highest 
order. By all means, let us make haste to pull 
abreast of the expanding edge of knowledge. But, 
in our zeal to regain lost prestige in the basic 
physical sciences, and in our preoccupation with 
military preparedness, let us never lose sight of 
the necessity to maintain an adequate investment 
of our physical resources and intellect in the 
further development of the arts, the humanities, 
the human behavior and ex- 
perience. 


and sciences ol 

A glance at the scorecard shows that construc- 
tive attacks on complacency in scientific educa- 
tion have been launched during the past year 
(American communities. The icecap 
of ignorance, neglect, and public apathy about 
education has been pierced. Already we have 
emerged with a clearer concept of the crisis in 


in many 


scientific education that confronts us, and we are 
busy assembling a cargo of plans to meet the 
challenge. The National Defense Education Act, 
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the National Science Foundation fellowships, 
and the self-analysis programs of schools and 
colleges throughout the nation are important 
weapons in our attack on complacency. In addi- 


tion, we have become more concerned about our 
failure to provide opportunities for gifted stu- 
dents in every field to realize the full potentiali- 
ties of their capacities. Without doubt, success 
in this undertaking awaits a broad program ol 
basic research on the processes of teaching and 
learning, in a magnitude far beyond anything 
undertaken in the past. Nevertheless, we now see 
the dimensions of our task in a clearer light. 

Economic Understanding. A second point at 
which the gap between our educational needs 
and our educational effort is widening is in the 
area of economic education. The economic prob- 
lems of our society are both complex and crucial. 
In our democracy, the decisions on economic 
policy must be made by ordinary citizens; there- 
fore, our public schools have a major responsibil- 
ity for developing the competence of youth in 
the area of economic citizenship. The fact of the 
matter, however, is that relatively few schools 
are even aware of the need for economic educa- 
tion of the layman. 

The task of building a vital kind of economic 
education that is both pedagogically and _ scien- 
tifically sound is by no means simple. There are 
various group in our society that want the 
schools to extol the virtues but to say nothing 
about the shortcomings of free enterprise and 
the profit motive—in short, to become propa- 
ganda agencies for the status quo. What these 
groups fail to realize is that in a democracy the 
critics of the economic system must be heard if 
Phe 
criticisms often may be wrong, but the critics 
not be silenced, for too much is at stake. 
The essential point is that we do not have ready- 
made answers to the economic problems that 


faults are to be recognized and corrected. 


Must 


confront us. Therefore, it is not safe to act as il 
we did possess them in instructing the young. 
The critics should be heard, as this will lead to 
understanding and, through this, a strengthen- 
ing of the system. 

The most celebrated critic of capitalism was 
Karl Marx. Since our security is jeopardized by 
the doctrine of communism propounded by 
Marx, it would seem not only fitting bui essential 
that students come to understand and evaluate 
some of the more important theses that offer 
plausibility to communist doctrine. Among the 
theses of Marx that appear plausible to his fol- 
lowers are those contending that capitalism can- 
not prevent monopoly; that it is subject to fre- 
quent crises of unemployment; and that it leads 
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to imperialism, which, in turn, generates wars. 
Ihese theses are not without plausibility, and it 
is for this reason precisely that students need to 
undertake an objective study of our experience 
with monopoly, depression, and capitalistic ri- 
valry for markets and sources of supply. In the 
pursuit of such study, the student should be able 
to discover for himself that Karl Marx based his 
philosophy on the fatalistic assumption that the 
defects of capitalism were above the will of men 
to affect them. Any student who knows the his- 
tory of American capitalism knows that the mora] 
convictions of men can change the course of cap- 
italistic development. He has learned that 60 
years ago American capitalism seemed to be what 
Marx predicted it would be, but that since that 
time a great occurred of 
which the world as a whole is yet unaware. He 
knows that the kind of popular capitalism that 
now prevails in the United States is a kind of 
capitalism of which Karl Marx never dreamed. 
As a consequence, he is eager and equipped to 
do his part in helping others to grasp an under- 
standing of the transformation and to discard 
obsolete stereotypes. One reason that Marx’s pre- 
dictions failed to materialize was that we changed 
the rules of the game when it appeared it might 
proceed to a final checkmate. For example, we 
curbed the power of monopolies, encouraged the 
development of labor unions, regulated competi- 
tion, and did other things to influence the course 
of the game rather than let it proceed along nat- 
ural lines. 

The point is not that economic motives are 
dead, for, if men were not still motivated by the 
desire and prospect of personal gain, we would 


transformation has 


most certainly have a static rather than our pres 
ent dynamic economy. The conclusion is simply 
that society no longer obeys only its economic 
impulse. To an increasing degree, we have ac- 
cepted the responsibility of choosing our own 
destination rather than entrusting it to impartial 
forces of the market. .As a consequence, the ques- 
tion of social responsibility is thrust upon us. 
Businessmen, labor unions, and consumers now 
have an obligation to weigh the social conse- 
quences of their actions. We are compelled by 
the very nature of our acts to decide the kind of 
future we desire. Should income be distributed 
more equally or less? Shall we encourage big 
promote little business? Shall we 
give labor freer rein or subject it to more regula- 
tion? These and many others are the questions 


business Ol 


for which our actions reflect the answers. Are we 
doing all we can in our schools to encourage stu- 
dents to their the essential 


focus minds on 


questions? 
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International Understanding. A third point 
at which the gap widens is in the realm of in- 
ternational understanding. We are inescapably a 
part of the world, must live in and with it, and, 
in so doing, meet our responsibilities. Education 
has a strategic role to play in developing world- 
mindedness. The case was stated succinctly by 
the Committee for Economic Development in 
its recent policy statement entitled “Economic 
Development Assistance.” Two-thirds of the Free 
World’s people live in \ 
veloped areas that span most of Asia, the Middle 
Kast, Africa, and much of Latin America. Diverse 
these 


economically — less-de- 


in race, religion, and culture, most ol 
people share one common condition: their pro- 
duction, their income, and their living standards 
are low. The ancient resignation of the less-de- 
veloped areas to poverty is disappearing as they 
awaken to the realization that they can remake 
their way of life. This charging of old need with 
new desire has created an explosive situation in 
the underdeveloped world. It has become cleat 
that this demand of the less-developed areas fon 
a better way of life is one of the most important 
facts of present world conditions. It is a demand 
strong enough to shape world history in desirable 
or undesirable ways. 

There are several reasons why we should be 
interested in promoting the economic growth 
ol underdeveloped countries. First of all, it is 
imperative to our national security that these 
countries should be stable, peacetul, and indepen- 
dent. Poverty and frustrated desire for progress 
are not conducive to attainment of these goals. 
Furthermore, it should be obvious that the eco- 
nomic growth of areas comprising half the globe 
and where over a billion people live is bound 
to expand trade and investment opportunities, 
including our own. Most Americans need to be 
reminded that the supplies of many critical raw 
materials are located in’ the unde ieveloped 
countries. Nearly all the tin and the entire nat- 
ural rubber supply comes from such countries. 
The Middle East holds two-thirds of the world’s 
proved oil deposits, while the Belgian Congo pro- 
duces 60°% of the world’s uranium and 90°% of its 
radium. It is important, of course, to keep these 
materials from slipping behind the Iron Curtain 
and to encourage those countries where they are 
produced to remain independent. But beyond 
this motive of self-preservation lies the tradition- 
al concern of Americans for the well-being of all 
men. 

The response to communist propaganda out- 
side the Soviet Union has been greatest among 
non-industrial people. Russia has been able to 
exploit the hatreds fostered by European dom- 
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ination of colonial peoples. The U.S. inherits 
the resentment against the “white man” and be- 
comes the villain in the modern drama because 
without our co-operation the British, French, 
and the Dutch no longer could maintain their 
control in Asia and nearby islands. Furthermore, 
most of the colonial people are colored and this 
lays us Open to a new avenue of attack. Every 
alleged incident of discrimination against the 
Negro is fodder for the propaganda mill ol 
communism to be spread far and wide to the 
colored millions throughout the world. Con- 
sequently, anything we can do in our schools to 
help eliminate discrimination against the Negro 
in America will help to counteract the communist 
assault on the uncommitted lands. 

We are entered in a race for the friendship ol 
millions of people who live in underdeveloped 
lands, thousands of miles removed from us, who 
are trying to decide between two cultures and 
wondering which offers them the best hope. As 
\mericans we are products of a unique experi- 
ment, but, unfortunately, too few of us can spell 
out the uniqueness of our way of life to people 
for whom capitalism has other meanings. Wheth- 
er we can succeed in conveying our message to 
the illiterate, suffering, credulous masses in un- 
derdeveloped lands is debatable. And yet, on 
this factor more than any other, our 
vival depends. We can document the communist 
disregard for the dignity and worth of human 
personality. That is not the point. Whether ou 
noble than 


Owl sur- 


motives are more the Russians’ is 
quite academic. We must shoulder the gigantic 
task of persuading the impoverished masses ol 
the world that we are just as anxious to help 
them improve their material welfare as the Rus- 
sians. And we must be willing to back it up, not 
in word alone, but in deed. Here, surely, is a 


formidable challenge for education in our time. 


Southern Teachers Agency 


Over 50 years of specialized placement 
throughout the country, Member NATA 
College and Specialist Bureau 
Memphis 3, Tenn. 
Edward M. Carter, Manager 











Teachers interested in exploring today’s wonderful 
opportunities through the medium of an organiza- 
tion offering discriminating and efficient service 
are urged to consult 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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The Passing of the Teachers College 


By KARL WILLIAM MEYER 


Dean of !nstruction 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne 


ryy 
[ HE “PURE” TEACHERS COLLEGES, like the “pure” 
liberal arts colleges, are gradually disappearing. 


Next to the community college movement, the 


conversion of single-purpose institutions into 
complex units is perhaps the most dynamic as- 
pect of contemporary expansion of higher edu- 
cation. 

Phe state-supported teachers colleges had their 
origins in the two-year normal schools, the first 
one established at Lexington, Mass., in 1839. 
The development of public secondary education 
and the need for high-school teachers, and with 
this the need for more specialization in subject- 


contributed to the extension ol 


Inatter 
the two-year normal schools into four-year, de- 


areas, 


eree-granting institutions. 

As late as 1921, of the approximately 165 
schools which were ever to become accredited 
state-supported, degree-granting teachers colleges, 
only 42°, operated at the baccalaureate level. 
During the 1920's and 1930's, additional normal 
schools conferred the baccalaureate degree. In 
1941, 93° of about 180 institutions were doing 
so. In the meantime, most of the “normal 
schools” changed their names to “teachers col 
leges” or “colleges of education.” 

In 1921, 99° of the existing normal schools 
and teachers colleges were classified by the U.S. 
Bureau of Education as “primarily teacher pre 
paratory.” In 1941, 96°, were still thus cat 
egorized. After World War II, male students 
supported by the GI Bill spilled over into these 
schools, which until 1945 had educated women 
teachers primarily. Many were interested in pro- 
grams other than professional education. In 
stitutional and state board officials complied with 
the need to educate more heterogeneous student 
groups. Diversified curricula, including liberal 
arts, pre-professional, terminal-occupational, as 
well as other types of programs, were established 
to satisfy the demand. 

The result was that in 1958 only 38°97 of the 
the Office of 


preparatory.” 


180 institutions were labeled by 


Education as “primarily teachet 
Indeed, some of these, notwithstanding this class 
ification, have established the beginnings of pro- 
grams which characterize the complex institu 
tions. The bulk of the remaining 62°) advertis 
ing an array of offerings are complex colleges 
which offer liberal arts and terminal-occupation- 
al programs in addition to teacher preparation. 
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1949, the 
addition of terminal-occupational programs to 
education and liberal arts is the most 


significant development in the horizontal ex- 


In terms of rate of increase since 


[cac he 


pansion of curricula. 

Another essentially post-World War IL phe- 
nomenon, resulting in part from improved stand- 
ards in teacher education, is the vertical expan- 
sion of curricula, leading in most cases to the 
master’s degree in education. Immediately before 
World War II, some 20°, of the teacher educa 
tion institutions offered post-baccalaureate pro 
grams, mostly on the professional rather than 
the graduate level. In 1958, no fewer than 70°, 
the 
the doctor's degree, sometimes in subject-matte) 


conterred master’s and, in some instances, 
areas as well as in professional education. 


By this time, 1958, institutions had 
changed their names to “‘state colleges’ or even 
to contorm to their new functions. 
180 institutions still retained 


thei 


many 


“universities” 
Only 47% ol 
the 
titles. Between 1949 and 1958, about 40 colleges 
dropped the word “teachers” or “education” and 


the 


word “teachers” or “education” in 


became “state colleges” or “universities”. Officials 
of some “teachers colleges” which are classified as 
complex institutions hesitate to change to the 
abbreviated “state college” utle, however, fearing 
a loss of distinction established under the tradi 
tional label. 

Phe expansion of the 19th-century normal 
schools has now reached a point where some ol 
the more fully developed ones have achieved a 
status which, in summary, includes the follow 
ing characteristics: horizontal diversification ol 
curricula offerings to include three or more pro 
fessional schools; vertical expansion of curric¢ 
ular to include associate, four-year, five-year, six- 
year, and doctoral degrees; establishment of 
adult education programs; establishment of res- 
ident centers and branch universities; enroll 
ments in the thousands; and identification with 
the “university” function or label. 

In general, teachers colleges with all or most 
of the above characteristics have functioned in 
the expansion of higher education in two dif- 
Some, like Arizona State University 
North State College, and 
Illinois University have achieved or- 


through 


ferent ways. 


(Tempe), Texas 
Southern 
curricular maturity 


ganizational and 
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self-propelled expansion. Other norma] schools, 
like Duluth, Milwaukee, and Santa Barbara, 
have gained this status by being amalgamated 
with expanding state universities. 

The transition of the normal schools into com- 
prehensive institutions is not without its dangers 
and problems. The temptation to subordinate 
the concern for ultimate purposes and values 
of education to the time-consuming exigencies 


of physical expansion is great. The tendency 
toward excessive specialization and vocationalism 
in these circumstances is as undesirable as it is 
natural, and must be curbed. These and other 
resultant problems must be identified and solved 
if the graduates of the converted teachers colleges 
are to have a meaningful and lasting influence 
on society. The challenge of such a study de 
serves to be met. 


A Congress on Education 
By J. W. BUCHTA 


University of Minnesota 


Topay a welter of voices, some raucous, some 
temperate and comprehending, and others biased 
and uninformed, are telling the high schools 
what they should accomplish. from 
various disciplines are developing curricula and 
setting goals for the schools with little reference 
to the total curriculum and function of the high 
The educational] America 1s 
and should be responsive to the expectation of 
the public. However, the objectives and curric- 


Groups 


school. system in 


ulum should not be determined by a plebiscite. 
The co-ordinated judgment of those qualified 
by experience and background, by comprehen- 
sive interests and sagacity, is required. 

To aid the superintendent, the supervisor, the 
teacher, the P.T.A. member, the board member, 
and the citizen, the following program is pro 
posed. Groups of scholars and teachers (15 to 
30) representing respectively the physical, bio- 
logical, and mathematical sciences, the fine arts 
and music, languages, 
sciences would be assembled separately in some 
isolated place such as Arden House or Allerton 
Park. Othe representing the skills 
courses, vocational training, extracurricular ac- 
administration hold 
similar meetings. Each group should meet for a 


humanities, and social 


groups 


tivities, and school would 
week or longer if necessary and then make its 
recommendation the function and 
goals of the high schools. 

The recommendations should not include pre- 
instruction, 


regarding 


cise details of curricular matters o1 
nor should they be general and, hence, of little 
value. There is middle ground between broad 
generalities and detailed curricular items in 
which goals and objectives can be specified, e.g., 
What level of mathematics should be required 
of all graduates and of those who plan to ente1 
college? What status should be given to foreign 
languages and to the fine arts? The attention 
given to those courses and activities designed to 
develop the youth as individuals and citizens, 
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the university 


may well be a part of the recommendations. The 


not necessarily as candidates for 


question of vocational training and summet 
sessions may be considered. 

Those who initially hold dive regent views often 
find, after a longer association, that their fellows 
also are intelligent beings and have a cogent basis 
for their positions. Common goals and methods 
of attaining them usually can be found after 
some extended exchange around a table or ona 
long walk in the evening. 

\fter the specialized groups have made their 
recommendations, a Education 


would meet and, on the basis of the reports of 


Congress on 


the separate groups, make its recommendations. 
The final congress should have most of its rep 
resentation from the special groups but others 
responsible for curriculum and __ instruction 
should be included. Also, individuals who have 
taken an interest in the schools and whose judg- 
ment would be widely respected may participate. 
Che final congress may have approximately 100. 
It should meet at least as long as one of the 
smaller groups. 

If people of good will and intelligence are 
brought together for a period well beyond the 
or two-day meeting, specific recom- 
formulated to which all 


be an indictment of 


usual one 


mendations can be 
could subscribe. It would 
our democratic society if this could not be done. 


Such a set of recommendations supported by 


groups with initially divergent opinions would 


be a boon to education. It would not be a gov- 
ernmental fiat. Local responsibility would be 
retained. But a superintendent could point out 
to his board how his school was deficient and 
have backing fot The 
teacher, with outside support, could indicate to 


strong improvement. 
his superior the status his subject should have. 
The P.T.A. also could evaluate the program ot 
with assurance of reasonable 


a school some 


criteria. 
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In such a program of group meetings and 
congress, various organizations should partici 
pate. Those in science may well take the lead at 
this juncture, with increased attention to  sci- 
ences, and thus indicate their interest in the total 
nationally 


educational enterprise. A director, 


known and respected, with a central staff will 
be required. Much information would need to 
be collected for the various groups. A two-yea) 
period will probably suffice for the total task. 

Comments of the fraternity are 
invited. 


academic 


The Educated Woman and 


the Legislative Process 
By HAROLD H. PUNKE 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn 


Ox, COULD QUIBBLE about whether college edu- 


cates persons, what constitutes an educated 


one should consider women 
apart from The level of 


sidered here is arbitrarily set at college gradua 


woman, or why 
men. education con 
tion. But several reasons for considering women 
as a group should be noted. 

Chere are more women than men in the U.S., 
that the difference will in 
crease. For half a century there have been more 


and trends suggest 


girls than boys in high school, and the difference 
250,000. 
future college enrollments. Several forecasts in 


now is about This situation bears on 
dicate a rapid increase in college enrollments 
during the next two decades. In the autumn of 
1958, there were 3,258,556 students pursuing de- 
gree credit programs in the 1,903 colleges and 
universities included in the annual survey by 
the U.S. Office of Education.'! This is an increase 
or 6.29 


men constituted 64.7°% of the 


sf 


over the previous peak set in 1957, and 
1958 enrollment. 
Following postwar gyrations in student-sex ratio, 
there has been a rather steady increase in_per- 
centage of students who are women. If sex ratio 
remains as it is at present, future decades will 
show a sharp increase in number of women who 
graduate from college. 

Among the reasons for anticipating some in- 
crease In percentage of women among college 
students are the following: increasing gainful 
employment of women and increasing pressur¢ 
for higher education in order to secure employ 
ment; high level of income and prosperity for 
more American families, enabling them to send 
more of their children to college; and a reserve 
of college-eligible girls who are not in college, 
which is about twice as large a percentage of all 
girls as the corresponding group of boys is ol 
all boys. With increasing participation in social 
and life, women are learning more 
about politics—and how to exert pressure. They 
carry forward their considerable historic 


economk 


also 
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interest in child welfare, housing, health and 
sanitation, juvenile delinquency, and peace. 

As a group extends its participation in social 
affairs, it must broaden its conception of respon- 
sibility. Thus, splinter political groups which 
rise to power must represent all the people rather 
than only the party faithful. The same applies 
to small religious sects or labor groups which 
expand in numerical or economic strength. It 
also applies to educated women as a group. As 
they become numerous, competent, and exten- 
sive participants in socio-economic life, they must 
foster the well-being of all the people. They can- 
not foster improvement for educated persons 
alone, or for women alone. 

To improve social insight and orient it con- 
cerning legislation, two things are essential. One 
is systematic stydy of an area in which change 
is sought, to understand the groups involved and 
the ways in which proposals will attect them. 
The careful observation and analysis of experi- 
mental science reflect a productive compromise 
between haste and procrastination. Equally care- 
ful observation and analysis are needed in legis- 
lative proposals. Extensive acquaintance with an 
area Of social relationships enables one to see in 
perspective some point that suddenly appears to 
demand legislation. 

The other essential concerns educating the 
people about public well-being. Growing inter- 
dependence makes it necessary to recognize that 
each is his brother's keeper—that one can do 
little to improve his own cultural status without 
improving that of others. Interdependence is re- 
flected through our foreign aid program, as well 
as through domestic programs relating to flood 
unemployment, education, 
agricultural surpluses, etc. One cannot develop 
popular understanding of social problems on a 
sporadic basis—resembling spurts of indoctrinat- 


or drought areas, 


FE. M. Huddleston and D. B. Gertler, Higher Educa- 
tion, 15:77-82, Jan., 1959, 
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ing “patriotism.” Any group which hopes to 
exert a persistent influence on legislative recon- 
struction, in a democracy, must strive consistent- 
ly to educate the people on the aspects of social 
structure concerned. 

In a society which allows extensive freedom ol 
thought, speech, and action, seldom is any one 
group sufhciently large or unique to pass or block 
legislation. To do this, it must 
Phrough joining, each original group modifies 


join others. 


its goals and techniques. ‘Two reasons for this 
seem important: with broader discussion, each 
is likely to recognize new values—and change 
accordingly; if a minority wants to accomplish 
anything legislatively, it must join others to 
build a majority. “Log-rolling,” 
“back-scratching,” and = similai 
the process. 


“horse-trading,” 
terms designate 


involves both ethical 
principles and vote-counting. Hence, compromise 
may not between differ 
widely in professed aims. If educated women are 
perennially interested in legislation which bene- 
fits most Americans, they should increasingly 


Compromise usually 


occur groups which 


align themselves with other groups having sim- 
ilar interests—/.e., organized labor, public welfare 
workers, and teachers. Groups on an in-and-out 
basis, regarding such legislation, may include 
farmers, most professional groups, numerous in- 
dustrialists, and some independent citizens. Edu- 
cators have been slow in joining a strong nat- 
ural ally—organized labor. This is largely because 
governing boards which have controlled teach- 
ing jobs have been dominated by an employet 
view that labor. Educated 
women should avoid this mistake of educators. 


is antagonistic to 


Most legislative debate increases popular in- 
formation. is usually 
greater than anything accomplished during de- 


But the education needed 
bate on a legislative proposal. The long struggle 
in Congress over Federal aid for public educa- 
tion illustrates the point. Groups favoring aid 
have not been as well organized, as analytical in 
appraising the forces involved, or as persistent 
in educational efforts as the opposition. Although 
activity reaches a climax when law-makers ap 
proach a vote, continuous research and educa- 
tion on the issues are often needed. Even afte 
a bill passes, public understanding and co-oper- 
ation are essential for enforcement. If an organ- 
ization of educated women looks upon needs and 
prospects concerning legislation extending ove 
two or three decades, the organization should 
devote at least as much effort to basic education 
as to bills in legislative hoppers. 

Legislative efforts of pressure groups should 
be integrated with effort at securing more ad- 
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The 
point is implied when Congress observes that 
“the President already has power to do what he 
is asking for 


equate exercise of existing legal power. 


new legislation to authorize.” A 
timid or reactionary executive may need a boost; 
an unscrupulous one may need “straightening.” 
An educated and aroused populace, with com 
petent nonpartisan leadership, can help with 
both jobs. 

Courts interpret in terms of what they think 
the law-makers intended. While court rulings 
thus help educate the public, the courts are also 
educated by the public. Disputes in which a 
court ruling would be a foregone conclusion 
reach Hence, in 
different rulings could be defended. 


information 


most suits, 
A court is 


before it 


seldom the courts. 


therefore amenable to 


rules. Besides, members of courts read news- 
papers and magazines, listen to the radio, and 
are exposed to other mass media which reach 
the public. 

It may be unwise for a pressure group to seek 
court action unless it is fairly certain of winning 
the suit. An adverse ruling might constitute an 
Thus, usually 
pay damages in dubious injury cases and go to 
court only when. practically certain of winning. 


Some religious groups seem to do the same in 


undesirable precedent. railroads 


trying to secure sectarian benefits from public 
school funds. Knowing what to take to court is 
as important as knowing what to take to legis 
lators. 

There are three major reasons why administra 
tors fail to utilize fully their powers under exist- 
ing legislation: for imagination on possible de 
needs extensive 


velopments, an administrato1 


knowledge about practices elsewhere (many 
communities lack more in administrative imag 
ination than in legal authority); inadequate a 
quaintance with existing legislation and court 
rulings is also restrictive; and public bodies often 
face situations which are not covered by specifi 
legislation, when knowledge ol “public policy” 
can be an asset to an informed and imaginative 
administrator or a storm cloud to one who Is 
timid and ignorant. 

Knowledge and imagination contribute to ad- 
ministrative courage, for one has courage to do 
what he knows is physically possible, legally pet 
missible, and locally acceptable. Through exten 
sive knowledge and imagination it may be easie 
to secure fruitful ends under existing laws than 


to secure additional legislation. 


If a comprehensive educational approach to 


social reform is to be made by a legislative com 


mittee, three things are needed: understanding 
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social background and long-range planning; 
stability of leadership; and social action based 
on combinations of groups rather than on inde 
pendent or isolated individuals in the Jeflerson 
Hence, achievement frequently de 


mands affiliation with others. Organized labor 


ian sense. 


usually has been interested in public education, 


health and medical service, recreational facili 


Psychology and the Language 


ties, good housing, prevention of delinquency, 
and similar measures. So have public welfare and 
teacher groups. If educated women are interested 
~in promoting social betterment along such lines, 
they might work more closely with other organ- 
izations which have comparable interests. More 
will be accomplished, although no one organiza- 
tion should expect credit for all that is done. 


Arts 


By THEODORE MUELLER 


University of Florida, Gainesville 


Recent INVESTIGATIONS by psychologists in’ the 


field of learning have provided a new orientation 
to the teaching of the language arts. No longe 
can subject-matter fields like 
and foreign languages proceed as if they have 
unique — principles All 
the emission, 
tion, and interpretation of verbal signals. 


All the 


speec h, E nglish, 
and procedures. have 


essentially same goals: the recep 


\ll 
have similar problems. can use same 
techniques. 

Structural linguists see language as a system 
composed of a small number of constantly re 
peated items. A few speech sounds are paralle led 
in writing by 26 alphabetic letters and a dozen 
punctuation marks 500) language 
an, the, shall, very, at, by 


half million words of 


Fewer than 


words, like a, where, 
and who, lace 


the 


Love ther the 


English language. A few inflections and a 
lew syntactical arrangements Complete the sys 
tem, 


The 


skill, the most important skill which any human 


management of this system constitutes a 


being must master. Indeed, one is human to the 


extent that he has command over his own lan 
guage system. By focusing upon the steps toward 
this skill, the 
have shown that language is a 


like walking, 


running a machine. 


a mastery of psychologists clearly 


skill 


instrument, 01 


behavioral 
playing a musical 


Psychology has demonstrated how behavior 


can be shaped. Laboratory experiments have 


yielded basic laws of learning: mainly the in 


terrelation of  stimulus-response and reinforce 
ment. Fundamentally, the laws of learning which 
apply to learning to drive a car or play an in 
strument also apply to the learning of one’s na 
tive ora foreign language. 

\ response to a specifi stimulus is likely to 


Phe child 


Phe world around us, 


occur again under similar stimuli. 


echoes his mother’s words. 
our needs and desires are stimuli which prompt 
us to verbal responses, or simply to speak. Thus, 
through ol stimuli 


propel arrangement 
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the 


teacher is likely to elicit desired responses, 
which are learned by the fact that the student 
engages in them repeatedly. 

Eliciting a great multitude of 
therefore, the most important first step in educa- 
tion. If the student does not respond, there is 
nothing with which to work. Conditions must be 
created which prompt the student to talk. His 
responses are then shaped gradually into the de 
sirable form and reintorced. 

Responses are more likely to occur again when 
they have been reinforced. The child will say the 
word candy because the sounds have been re- 
warded by candy. The candy served as a rein 


responses 1S, 


forcer. Rewards in the form of praise reinforce 
our actions. The teacher’s assent, nod, or smile: 
the words right, good, or yes—in general, an ex- 
pression of approval serves as a reinforcer. An 
answer which does not meet approval is less like- 
ly to occur subsequently than one which was 
reinforced. 

The timing of the reinforcement is of con- 
\pproval to a response after some 
time has elapsed is not so effective as reinforce- 
ment immediately after the emission of the re- 
sponse. The more time that has elapsed, the less 
its effectiveness. 

The reinforcements needed to 
establish a response, or simply to learn a vocab- 
ulary item, a grammatical form, or structure, 


sequence. 


number ol 


for instance, is much greater than is generally 
deemed necessary. Many thousands of incidents 
in our daily life constantly reinforce verbal be- 
havior. Prof. B. F. Skinner states that, during 
the schooling of a child, 50,000 contingencies 
may be a conservative estimate in establishing 
and maintaining a response. The necessity of such 
a high number of occurrences for a single item 
explains why, for instance, the teacher has little 
success in enlarging the students’ vocabulary o1 
teaching youngsters of a different social class to 
express themselves like educated persons. ‘The 
task can hardly be accomplished under the best 
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SPOKEN 


RUSSIAN 


A COMPLETELY NEW HOLT TAPED LABORATORY COURSE 


\ new interest in learning Russian on the 
part of students throughout the country has 
made evident the need for a comprehensive 
beginners course using the modern oral-aural 
approach. To meet this need, Holt has pre- 
pared complete recordings on magnetic tape 
of SPOKEN RUSSIAN, the famous two-book 
“Army” course prepared by The American 
Council of Learned Societies. They have also 
supplemented both books with extensive “pat- 
tern” drills. 

This new course features nearly forty hours 
of tape recording by four native born Russian 
speakers. Each of twenty-five learning units 
contains several sections suitable for different 
class and laboratory periods. The first section, 
“Basic Sentences’, builds up essential sen- 
tences from single words and phrases. Every 
time a new word is introduced students are 
given an opportunity to practice saying it 
twice. This helps to reinforce memorization 
and assure that each new word is spoken 
properly from the very beginning. The next 
section of each unit contains “Hints on Pro- 
nunciation’’. Here words difficult for Ameri- 


can students are studied individually so 
that a natural Russian pronunciation can be 
achieved. Next are “Comments on the Basic 
Sentences” where brief and practical ex- 
planations of points of grammar are given. 
These are followed by extensive new pattern 
drills developed at Cornell University. These 
drills train students to vary and make sub- 


stitutions in pattern sentences and thus enlarge 


their ability to use the language. Each learn- 
ing unit closes with a “Listening In” section 
where a normal speed conversation using the 
new material of the unit is given both with 
and without pauses for repetition. There are, 
additionally, five review units with mutiple 
choice exercises recorded on tape. 

Holt’s SPOKEN RUSSIAN course offers a 
unique variety of helpful approaches to give 
students a real command of the language. And 
because it is designed to be used both with 
and without the assistance of a trained Russian 
teacher, it will prove useful in two ways: 1. 
it will provide the necessary laboratory mate- 
rials in the fortunate schools that have the 
services of a trained Russian teacher; 2. it 
will be an effective beginning or intermediate 
course in schools where a trained teacher of 
another language can direct the use of the 
course. 

If your school is considering beginning a 
course in Russian, whether or not you have a 
trained Russian teacher available, you should 
consider this complete taped course. If you 
have a language laboratory you will find that 
the tapes are ideal for use under those con- 
ditions. Or, if only a single tape player is 
available, you will find that with the SPOKEN 
RUSSIAN taped course truly gratifying re- 
sults can still be achieved. 


The publishers would welcome your in- 


quiries. A sample tape that explains in more 


detail just how the course works is available 
for $1.00. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, INC. 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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classroom conditions, even if a good portion of 
homework is assigned. 

Extinction is the process by which undesirable 
responses are eliminated. A response which is no 
longer reinforced eventually decreases in strength 
and is forgotten. Punishing an undesirable re- 
sponse through disapproval lessens the likelihood 
of that response, but it also inhibits verbal be- 
havior to a given stimulus in general. It does 
not make the desirable response more likely. 
Calling the student's attention to his error usu- 
ally takes the form of disapproval, and thus is 
punishing. 

Language is primarily vocal behavior. Speak- 
ing and listening to someone is by far the most 
common language activity. Reading begins as 
a vocal activity in which the child learns to 
identify written symbols with the words he 
knows and has heard many times before. He 
“reads’—that is, he responds with his speech 
muscles, speaking the word, and listens to them 
to gather the meaning. As he gains in this skill, 
the process becomes covered—that is, silent read 
ing, until finally the expert reader develops a 
short circuit, enabling him to respond to the 
printed test without the intermediacy of listen- 
ing. But it is doubtful whether many of out 
high-school students achieve this advanced stage. 

The vocal nature of a language is important 


in learning a foreign as well as one’s native 
tongue. The process of listening to and_ inter- 
preting spoken signals, called auding, is the 
foundation of language development. It is basic 
to the development and the function of the 
other language skills, such as speaking, reading, 


words 
has 


and writing. The child cannot read 
which he never has heard, even after he 
acquired a fair reading skill. The student's aud- 
ing ability imposes limits to his reading ability. 
Research in this area suggests that improved 
auding will result in improved reading. The 
auditory language ability holds a central posi- 
tion in verbal behavior. 

These considerations suggest two conclusions 
for language education: 

1. The language training should center in 
audio-oral work. Assigning the reading of a 
chapter in “A Tale of Two Cities” as the initial 
contact with the new material will not produce 
the desired results. The average student is hard- 
ly able to respond to the vocabulary and _ the 
grammatical structures—in short, to the literary 
style of the work. The student who reads it after 
a thorough oral presentation will benefit much 
more and will do it with much more good will. 

2. Effective language training requires an 
amount of oral contact with the material to be 
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learned that is impossible in class even unde 
ideal conditions. Language practice is necessary 
in the form of oral drills which insure max- 
imum learning. 

Awareness of the oral basis of language and 
of the great amount of repetitions needed in 
learning a foreign language brought the lan- 
guage laboratory into being. A language “lab,” 
as it is commonly called, is a room equipped 
with electronic machines, usually tape recorders, 
bringing the students into contact with the 
spoken language through earphones and enabl- 
ing them to practice individually. The most 
common practices of the foreign language teach- 
ers consist of presenting a lesson orally from 
tape, and as dramatically as possible. The stu- 
dent hears the “story” as a whole in the foreign 
language and, later, sentence by sentence, with 
pauses separating each, permitting him to repeat 
what he heard. Through various oral drills, he 
is brought into contact with the new vocabulary 
and grammatical structures. Various oral exer- 
cises, called pattern drills, ask him to repeat 
model sentences, to manipulate phrases and 
sentences according to a pattern, or to answer 
questions which follow a definite structure. 

The use of a language laboratory is also a 
necessity in every high-school English and speech 
class. It alone can best present the material 
orally and approximate the necessary audio con- 
tact with the vocabulary and the grammatical 
forms and structures. A professional dramatiza- 
tion, recorded on tape of the chapter to be stud- 
ied, brings the content to life. Intonations and 
stresses, such as actors can add to play, greatly 
help the students to understand the new vocab- 
ulary. Its dramatics impresses the listener. 

The same textual material is then further 
used in oral grammar exercises, aiming at de 
veloping automatic responses rather than a 
grammatical analysis. The contents of the exer- 
cises are so arranged that they serve as stimuli 
eliciting a great number of responses, using the 
same vocabulary items and specific grammatical 
structures. The student is asked to repeat model 
sentences. In “pattern practice’ the student 
manipulates the structure by substituting certain 
forms, by changing the sentences into anothei 
tense or number, etc. Finally, a set of questions 
based on the text elicit the vocabulary and 
structure under study. 

The laboratory reinforces each correct  re- 
sponse. In the chemistry laboratory the student 
performs the experiments which have been sched- 
uled for him. When the solution turns to the 
desired color, it means that the student has suc- 


(Continued on page 427) 
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By ELTON TRUEBLOOD.«... significant reconsideration of the role of 


the liberal arts college in our society . . . a well-written, thoughtful book, which 

The Idea can be read with profit by alumni and parents as well as the author’s profes- 

sional colleagues . .. He examines the teacher, the student, the administration, 

of a and the curriculum, and then offers a perceptive consideration of liberal edu- 

cation... To those responsible for our colleges Mr. Trueblood offers sound 

comment on both aim and method . . . The book ends with a ringing statement 

College of the purpose of the liberal arts college and with faith in the future of our 
generation.”— E. WILSON Lyon, in the New York Times Book Review. 

$4.00 


Edited by HAROLD H. ANDERSON. How the creative process occurs, and — 
the conditions that stimulate or thwart it. Fifteen writers join to discuss the Creativity 


nature of creative power at work in the fields of education, art, the physical 

sciences, literature, and social science. Each makes suggestions as to how 

quality of creative thought may be fostered and encouraged for greater effect- and Its 
iveness in the world today. The distinguished contributors include Henry : 
Eyring, Edmund W. Sinnott, Erich Fromm, Margaret Mead, Abraham H. Cultivation 
Maslow, Alden B. Dow, Ernest R. Hilgard, Rollo May, Carl R. Rogers, and 

George D. Stoddard. $5.00 


By BEEMAN N. PHILLIPS, RALPH L. DUKE, 
Psychology and M. VERE DE VAULT. Focusing on the problems involved in understand- 


é ing children’s behavior in classroom situations, this book incorporates the idea 
at Work in the that if teachers are to base their work on research, they need planned experi- 
ences during their training in the comprehension and application of research. 


The new book points up, for teachers and administrators, the relevance of re- 
Elementary search to learning-teaching problems; facilitates the understanding of research 
reports and the use of research findings; helps the reader to become more 

Cl analytical about the total classroom situation; and develops an awareness of 
assroom the wealth of research generalizations which have explanatory value concern- 


ing the child in the school setting. December $5.00 


Edited by CHARLES FRANKEL. Essays that describe where American edu- | ' 
cation now stands, raise questions about where it ought to go, and discuss ssues in 
critical and persistent problems facing our colleges and universities today. This s e 
book developed from a series of conferences sponsored by the Department of University 
State and the American universities that have received visiting professors from 

abroad under the International Education Exchange Program. An illuminating : 

and fascinating picture of the basic issues facing American higher education Education 
today. $3.95 


Ad imi t tl By ROSCOE V. CRAMER and OTTO E. DOMIAN. Emphasizing the inti- 
minis la on mate relationship of administration, supervision, and instruction, this new book 
ss proposes a cooperative attack on the problems of elementary education. Six- 

and Supervision teen chapters deal with six major areas: the principles and purposes of ele- 
mentary education; the growth of the elementary school; the development of 

; F| the elementary school organization; pupil personnel organization; elementary 
in the ementary school staff and facilities; and the effectiveness of elementary schools. With 
many examples and illustrations of translating educational theory into prac- 

School tice; a design for the evaluation of any elementary school; and standards pro- 

posed for school reorganization. December $5.50 





By OSCAR HANDLIN. A Pulitzer Prize winning historian here analyzes the ’ 
American school and its cultural context at the beginning of John Dewey’s John Dewey S 
career. Dewey was and is misunderstood, Dr. Handlin maintains, but he was 

an explosive and refreshing force at the turn of the century when American 

education had gone stale. The author’s observations clarify the significance of Challenge 
Dewey’s achievement, which has been misinterpreted in recent years; and he A 
measures the man against his time with remarkable skill. The publication of t0 Fducation 
this book coincides with the centennial celebrations of John Dewey’s birth 


being held on college campuses throughout the academic year 1959-60. $2.50 


. By BERNARD M. BASS. An integration into one comprehensive general 
Leadership, theory of that which is known about how individuals interact and organize 


themselves for mutual gain, using a formal, psychological theory of definitions, 


p h | i postulates, and theorems as a framework to present information on leadership 
SyC 0 ogy, all and organizational theory from 1200 research references in psychology, soci- 
a E ology, and related disciplines. The book shows how such important and useful 
Organizational “tender-minded concepts” as group attractiveness or successful leadership can 
be completely objectified and examined in the laboratory, the field, and in sur- 

° veys. It encompasses within one set of interrelated constructs a wide range of 

Behavior social phenomena concerning group effectiveness, leadership development, 

etc. December $6.50 


By CLARK E. MOUSTAKAS. A journey into the usually hidden world of the 
child at crucial moments of psychic development. through verbatim dialogues Psychotherapy 
a 


of sessions with normal, gifted, handicapped. ...d disturbed children. “. . < 

highly perceptive book. . . . It should be welcomed by students of child devel- with 

opment and parent education, who will gain insight and understanding and a 

deeper respect for the integrity and individuality of the child and especially his . 

urgent need to discover himself as a knowing and feeling person.” Children 
LAWRENCE K. FRANK $5.00 


By OLIVER C. CARMICHAEL. This comparative study reviews the ways 

. . s . er . o.8 . 
Universities + American and British Commonwealth universities are seeking to supply the 
‘ needs of societies in which science and technology are requisite to stability and 
progress. Several common problems are revealed by this two-year survey cov- 


Commonwealth ering institutions in eight different countries including our own. Among these 
problems are meeting physical and staff requirements, refocusing curricula, 

’ developing the gifted student, and giving full recognition to the value of 

and American women’s education. Dr. Carmichael’s findings indicate that educators in the 
U. S. can learn much from institutions in other English-speaking countries 

$6.00 


By PERCY E. BURRUP. Readily adaptable to the needs of teachers through 


out the United States, this book states that the effective teacher must have a 


knowledge of school organization and administration at the federal, state, and The Teacher and 
local levels in order to interpret the school to the community. This knowledge i 

includes his role in the school community, the government community, and in the Public School 
the profession itself; the principles enabling him to be a leader in the exercise 

of ethical standards which build public confidence in education; the law as it 


applies to education; the professional contributions of educational organiza System 


tions; federal aid; the rudiments of school finance. With tables and figures, 
illustrative cases, and a bibliography. Decembe $5.25 





By LEE J. CRONBACH. A completely rewritten, up-to-date revision of the 


Essentials of standard text on psychological and educational testing. The book places special 
emphasis on principles that help the user interpret test manuals and select tests 


® for such purposes as educational measurement and guidance, psychological 
Psychological research, employee selection, and clinical diagnosis. Among the topics added 
i or expanded are testing as a social relationship; effects of coaching; educa- 

Testin tional loading in general ability tests; differential batteries in guidance; factors 

g, in psychomotor ability; taxonomy of educational objectives; faking and facade 

ib in self-report tests; comparison of clinical and actuarial interpretation; and 

Second Edition performance tests of personality. December $7.00 


By ORDWAY TEAD. A noted teacher and administrator calls on our colleges ™ 
to overcome mediocrity and intensify the passion for learning and personal The Climate 


intellectual growth. He evaluates the importance of clear and consistent ob- 

jectives, flexibility of method, adequate plant, close faculty-student relation- 

ships, sound guidance and counseling services — stressing throughout the need of 

for dedication in each segment of the academic community. “. . . a truly liter- = 

ate expression of the goal to which every college and university must aspire.” Learning 
— ANDREW G. TRUXAL, President, Hood College $2.50 


By GENEVA R. HANNA and MARIANA K. MCALLISTER. For prospec- 

Books tive teachers, teachers-in-service, librarians, and others concerned with guid- 
3 ing the reading of high school students, here is a singularly useful methods 

book. It contains a philosophy of reading for young people, specific book sug- 


Young People, gestions to meet their needs, and methods of stimulating reading and growth 


of appreciation of literature. There is considerable discussion of literary stand- 

d R cj ards; a chapter on the history of books for young people; a chapter on the 
an Ga Ing psychology of adolescence, with specific reference to reading guidance; full 
attention on the function of the school library and the role of the librarian. 


Guidance With reading lists. December Text Edition $2.75 


(Available for quantity sale to schools and colleges only.) 


By HAROLD W. STOKE. Ihe president of Queens College, New York City, 

tells what it is like to guide the destiny of a college today — and how the fas- Th A ~ 
cinating complexities of higher education look from the vantage point of ine e merican 
president’s chair. Dr. Stoke writes with practical insight, candor and charm 

about the pleasures and pains of the position, the “uneasy campus” today, and College 
pressures of growth under which the president as Man of Learning is giving 

way to the Man of Management.“ . . . the balanced statement of an insightful 


. 
man whose every word sounds and is authentic.” — GrorGce D. SropparD, President 


New York University $3.50 


- . By JOHN S. BRUBACHER and WILLIS RUDY. Ata time when our colleges 
Higher Education and universities face momentous questions of new growth and direction, this 
book brilliantly clarifies the current scene by means of perspectives on the past. 

. oa Ss . It traces the development of our college and university system chronologically, 
if Transition e in terms of men and institutions. The authors bring into focus such major areas 

é - of concern as curriculum, administration, academic freedom, and student life. 

An American History, “... the best and most useful volume on the subject yet to appear . . . highly 

s 1635 = 1956 recommended.” Francis H. Horn, in the New York Times Book gee 
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ceeded and his attempt is reinforced. We say 
that he has learned. The language laboratory, 
likewise, is a place for the student's experimenta- 
tion in which every successful attempt should 
be rewarded by approval. The student should 
be made aware that he did succeed. Self-mon- 
itoring is the device by which the student be- 
comes conscious that his answer was correct. Self- 
monitoring consists of making the student hear 
his own response so that he can compare what 
he said with the model or the correct answer, 
which is given after the student's response and 
is called the “confirmation answer.” As the term 
indicates, it‘acts to confirm the student’s answet 
or, in case of error, it corrects and “shapes’’ the 
response without drawing undue attention to 
the error. Since it is a machine that is correct- 
ing, the emotional factors are removed and the 
correction does not act as disapproval o1 punish- 
ment, as is the case when the teacher corrects a 
student in class. 

\ language laboratory with self-monitoring 
was a costly item until recently, since it required 
a tape recorder for each student on which the 
answers were recorded and then monitored. The 
operation and maintenance of the equipment 
was almost prohibitive. New equipment, how- 
ever, has been developed which has reduced cost 
drastically and eliminated maintenance. The 
tape recorder has been replaced by transistorized 
amplifiers. The student does not record for 
later checking, but monitors himsef at the time 
when he speaks. What he says is amplified and 
instantaneously brought back to his earphones, 
so that he hears himself as objectively as he hears 
his model. 

Self-monitoring obvious value for the 
speech correctionist tries to eliminate 
speech defects. The drama teacher also will see 
the advantages when the student can hear him- 
self as his audience will hear him. Self-monitor- 
ing, however, is just as valuable to the English 
teacher who wishes to drill the socially accepted 
forms and structures of the English language. 
Grammatical forms and structures are 
phenomena which must be lifted to the student's 
which must be elicited and_ rein- 
forced. It is only after this audio-oral process 
that the transition to reading and extensive writ- 
ing should be made. 

Each correct response reinforced 
immediately. A chemistry laboratory, in which 
the student could see the result of his experi- 
ments 20 minutes after having performed them, 
would not be effective. By then the student 
would have forgotten what he did to achieve 


has 
who 


sound 


awareness, 


should be 
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the result. In language-learning, likewise, it is 
of great importance that the student at once be 
made aware of his response. In the language 
laboratory, where the student makes a recording 
for later checking, the time delay between his 
activity and checking his results practically 
nullifies the reinforcement. For this reason, the 
amplifier which makes the student conscious of 
the correctness of his response at every step has 
the maximum reinforcing quality and is more 
effective. 

The objection is sometimes raised that such 
self-monitoring is disturbing to the student. Ex- 
perience with such equipment, however, shows 
that after their first hour’s work, students do not 
find it disturbing but are trained in listening to 
themselves even when they are no longer in the 
laboratory. 

The question also has been raised whether 
the human mind at one and the same time can 
efhciently emit the signal and monitor it. This 
raises questions as to what is speaking? Does the 
mind the finished response 
intellectually and then concentrate on its emis- 
sion? Psychology, rather, takes the view that a 
stream of words is a chain of stimulas-responses, 
each word or word group as it is monitored act- 
ing as the stimulus for the next word or word 
group. Whatever theory finally will be accepted, 
constant self-monitoring is a fact of which we 
are more o1 


somehow compose 


We are aware of a 
mispronunciation, a grammatical slip or wrong 
sentence structure only after we have emitted it 


less conscious. 


-that is, when we hear ourselves. Frequently, 


we do not conclude a sentence because we be- 
come aware of the structural impasse while we 
speak. After having listened to thousands of stu 
dent compositions in a foreign language, the 
author can attest to how often foreign language 
students after they have 
heard their response and while they are. still 
speaking. It seems that the fact of self-monitor 


correct themselves 


ing can be used advantageously in the learning 
proc CSS. 

The introduction of the language laboratory 
has made possible developments and advances 
in foreign language teaching that have no par- 
allel in earlier history. With the proper equip- 
ment and modern techniques, the instructor can 
teach the language skills much more 
effectively and in a much shorter amount of time 
than is possible in the traditional classroom set- 
up. The mechanization which began with the 


basic 


limited to 
foreign language teaching only. The laboratory 


language laboratory need not be 
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embodies principles of learning which are valid 
for the teaching of all basic skills relying wholly 
or partly upon language. The experiments of 


REPORT 


the psychologists show that the way to progress 
is in refining techniques whose success has been 
demonstrated. 


The Yale Institute of Far Eastern Languages 
By HENRY C. FENN 


Institute of Far Eastern Languages, Yale University 


Ti NATIONAL DEFENSE EpucaTion Ac? of 
1958 recognizes the disturbing fact that, while 
some Americans have learned to read French, 
German, and Spanish, relatively few have 
learned to speak or comprehend them. It pro- 
poses the establishment of more facilities for 
the teaching of foreign languages, not only the 
western European tongues now listed in out 
curricula, but the so-called “critical” languages 
of the Slavic world, Asia, and Africa. Americans 
have been shocked to discover that, in the So- 
viet Union, English is taught in the high schools 
and diplomatic agents are trained to converse 
in the language of the country to which they are 
sent, putting Russia decades ahead of us in 
ability to communicate with those peoples of 
the world for whose friendship and co-operation 
the Free World and the Communist World are 
so obviously and desperately competing. 

We have failed, specifically, in not giving our 
students training in speaking, as well as in read- 
ing, foreign languages; in not offering—save in 
rare world languages as Russian, 
Chinese, and Arabic; and in not making wide 
use of such facilities as are already available for 
the learning of these (to us) rarer languages. 

Thanks to an Air Force contract with Yale 
University in 1951, the Institute of Far Eastern 
Languages, which up to that time had been a 
rather modest program serving the needs of mis- 
sionaries and others planning to live and work 
in the Far East, was enabled to expand its pro- 
gram for both civilians and military, until at the 
present time it offers a 24-month program of 
full-time study of Chinese, Japanese, and Korean. 
This program, running 12 months of the year, 
with classes starting every three months, is open 
to all who can benefit by its facilities and cur- 
rently enrolls over 200 students. “Intensive” lan- 
guage study at the institute means, on the be- 
ginning level, 30 hours a week in class plus such 
outside study as the individual student may 
need, averaging two to three hours a day. At such 
a pace, the student is able to cover in one term 


cases—such 
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of four months more content than is found in 
three terms of a college language course at five 
periods per week; at the same time, he learns to 
speak with considerable fluency within this con- 
tent. While the institute does not confer degrees, 
work taken at the institute is reported by tran- 
script to any college in the country with stated 
value in terms of academic credits; and such 
transcripts are universally honored to the extent 
to which the work is appropriate to a given 
student's program of studies. 

By what magic are these results obtained? 
During the war, our armed forces needed _per- 
sonnel proficient in foreign languages—and need- 
ed them in a hurry. Many of our colleges par- 
ticipated in an effort to meet these needs by de- 
veloping more intensive courses and new  tech- 
niques of teaching. Due largely to the lack of 
trained teachers for “rare” languages, native “in 
formants” were sought to serve as banks of in- 
formation on how a given language is spoken, 
while non-native specialists in language directed 
the courses and drew upon these banks of in 
formation. The “linguist” in such a situation 
might know the grammar of the language being 
taught, yet be quite unable to converse in it. 
Such a linguist frequently “taught” several lan- 
guages—with the help of native informants. 

The expense of this process prevents its gen- 
eral use by the colleges in peacetime, when econ- 
omy must be considered. However, the wartime 
experience produced many instructors who com- 
bined in some degree the capacities of the 
linguist and the informant, and these people 
have carried on the lasting values of the wartime 
experimentation. 

Current courses of an intensive nature are 
usually based on the principle that a linguist 
can explain the structural patterns of a language 
to a class of any size, but that drill in speaking 
the language is most effective in small groups of 
not more than eight students under a native in- 
structor. It has been found that the large class 
situation is also suitable for a problem clinic in 
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which the difficulties a student meets in trying 
to express himself in the new language are dlis- 
cussed in the presence of many other students 
with similar problems. With the aid of mechan- 
ical devices, and even without them, high-speed 
drills in vocabulary and phrases are now con- 
ducted quite effectively with large groups ol 
students, thus saving the precious time of the 
hard-to-find native informant for the small group 
work which he alone can do. 

Early in the wartime experiments, sound re- 
cordings introduced, originally for the 
purpose of lightening the instructor’s heavy load 


were 


of repetition. It soon became clear that the auto- 
matic and unvaried repetition of the machine 
had some advantages over the fluctuating quality 
of the live repetitions, and that the standardiza- 
tion possible with a record made by a speaker 
of superior quality eliminated the flaws of voice 
and personal speech traits of poorer instructors. 
Many types of drill material were recorded in 
such a manner that the student was able to drill 
himself; in fact, he came to depend primarily 
not so much on the printed book as on the sound 
recording for a guide to the day’s lesson. Ma- 
chines have been devised, both of the disc and 
tape types, which enable the student to listen 
to recorded material, make recordings of his own 
voice imitating the instructor, and then compare 
the two and become his own critic. The institute 


has built up a considerable library of 


materials which offer a 


compre- 
hension tolerable sub- 
stitute for the ideal situation in which the stu- 
dent lives in the country of the language in a 
native family which cannot speak English and 
absorbs the language “by osmosis.’’ These com- 
prehension talks are accompanied by printed 
exercises, Calling for answers in English to ques- 
tions on the content of the “story,” thus testing 
ability to follow the speech of a native at nor- 
mal or even “rapid fire” speed. 

Another tradition has been broken by insist- 
ing that instructors maintain the speed of nor- 
mal conversation rather than slow up for the 
benefit of the learner. allied 


the principle that vocabulary words are not to 


Closely to this is 
be learned in isolation but in phrases. The be 
ginning student finds in these policies an ele- 
ment of calculated cruelty, but when he has come 
to feel at home in the language, he looks back at 
the process with a more appreciative eye and 
recognizes its greater effectivciiess. 

We have noted the failure of our colleges to 
teach people to speak a foreigea language. In all 
fairness it should be that 
large part to lack of available time within a well 


noted this is due in 
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rounded and balanced college course for such in- 
tensive language study. Last year, the institute 
was called upon to help provide for a group of 
graduate students in Chinese the’ speaking facil- 
ity which their colleges had been unable to give 
them. These inter-university fellows were sched- 


uled to spend a year in Taiwan, during which 


they were expected to attend university classes 
where instruction is given in Chinese. The in- 
stitute was asked to provide an eight-week sum- 
mer course in spoken Chinese on the college 
classroom level as a partial bridge for the gap 
between the book knowledge these men had ac- 
quired and the proficiency in spoken language 
which they must get. It was a challenging project 
for the instructors who had to build and teach 
a course tailored to this specific need; and the 
result 
value” to the students. 

Phe Education Act proposes the establishment 
to provide training in 


was most gratifying in terms of “tool 


of “language centers” 
languages as well as the 
The Institute of Far East- 
ern Languages has been such a center for the 
past decade and a half, currently offers such 


many of the “rare” 


more Common ones. 


facilities to civilians as well as military person- 


nel, and welcomes without academic prereq- 


uisites all who can benefit by its program. 


Co-operative College Courses 


(Continued from page 412 
Most 
were questioned reported stimulation not only from 
from students with 


architecture at the university. students who 


new courses and teachers, but 
different training and different approaches. 

Che teachers involved are generally enthusiastic; 
for most, the change in students is stimulating, and 
they agree that only through co-operation can the 
colleges afford programs that would be uneconomical 
if undertaken separately. (Under consideration are 
joint programs in area studies, especially on South 
\sia and Africa, and in astronomy. Co-operative pro 
grams in history of science and in graduate work 
also are being discussed.) In 1958-59, some 40 instruc 
tors taught courses on more than one campus, and 
it is likely that the number will increase. 

Despite the pooling of resources and the exchange 
of students, each of the institutions is retaining its 


independence and autonomy. No master-control] 
group exists, and the only co-ordination is provided 
by Smith College’s Pnof. Sidney Packard, who has no 
power to compel any of the institutions into co-op 
erative projects. All Prof. Packard can do is suggest 
and plan. Nevertheless, the enthusiasm generated by 
the first two years’ experience with the program is 
likely to produce an expansion of co-operative work 


in the future. 
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RESEARCH 


Compensation of Subjects for 


Participation in Research 
By FRANCIS J. CROWLEY 


School of Education, Fordham University 


213 New York 


research project 


D urinc THE FALL TERM, 1957, 
City teachers participated in a 
which sought to determine how well high-school 
teachers could estimate certain responses of the 
senior boys whom they teach. The participating 
icachers had to complete a checklist identical to 
one pre viously comple ted by senio1 boys. 
Experience with such procedures has indicat 
marked the part of many 
subjects to complete and return the checklist. 


ed a reluctance on 
This research enabled the investigation of some 
aspects of this reluctance 

Lack of interest on the par of the subjects is 
a major factor. An investigator often has difh- 
culty in realizing that he is more interested in 
the project than anyone else. In the present 
study, the subjects’ lack of time also had to be 
considered. The high school teacher's day is pre 
cisely scheduled and the work to be done is care- 
fully allotted to the The time 
necessary to complete the checklist, though small 


time available. 
(20-25 minutes), constituted at least one-half of 
a non-teaching period. When lack of interest 
lack of time were recognized, it became 
that 


and 


apparent asking teachers to complete a 


checklist 


consultant suggested that some incentive be pro 


was undoubtedly an imposition. A 
vided to compensate the subjects for the time 
involved. 

Phe following questions were therefore pro 
posed: Was there any diflerence in the percent 
return of checklists between paid and 
teachers? When the original check 


redistributed to the participating 


age ol 
non-paid 
lists were 
teachers with a summary of the findings, were 
there any differences between the percentages ol 


returned 


the paid and unpaid teachers who 
comments? 

Phe subjects were 44 vocational high-school 
teachers and 169 academic high-school teachers 
from nine New York City public schools. In 
seven schools, each subject received $2.00 for the 
time spent on the checklist. Subjects in two ol 
the schools were not paid. In one paid school, 


the teachers did not know about the payments 
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until the checklists were all completed and 
returned. 

The responses were processed and a summary 
of the major findings was reproduced, attached 
to each checklist, and redistributed to the par- 
licipating teachers. The checklists were anony- 
mous but the small number in each school en- 
abled distribution to the original respondents. 
The covering letter to each teacher requested 
the return of the attached, stamped, addressed 
postal card with or without comments. The 
cards were coded to enable classification. 

In the non-paid schools (including the unin- 
formed school), 78 checklists were distributed to 
the teachers. Of these, 62 (79°;) were returned 
initially. A personal follow-up increased the re- 
turns to 65 (83°,). The two most frequent rea- 
sons given for noncompletion were 
and “I never received the checklist.” 

In contrast, the paid teachers returned all 148 
of the distributed checklists. The difference be- 
tween these percentages of return (inverse sine 


“no time” 


transformation) was significant beyond the .01 
level. Of the non-paid returns, 59 (90.8°°) were 
usable, while 146 (98.6°,) of the paid returns 
were usable. This difference was significant at 
the .O1 level. 

One of the “paid” schools did not redistribute 
the checklists and cards. There was some doubt 
as to how carefully the materials were redistrib- 
uted in a second “paid” school, but this could 
verified. The number of commentary 
cards returned by the 188 teachers who presum- 


not be 


ably received them was 49 (26.1°¢). 

Seven (16.79%) were from the non-paid schools 
and 42 (28.4°,) were from the six paid schools. 
\lthough the difference may appear large, it 
Was Not statistically significant even when a one- 
tailed test was employed. Excluding the doubtful 
school from the problem increased the percent- 
age of paid returns to 33.3, which was a signifi- 


S 


cantly greater percent al the .05 level. 


Ihe data for this paper were obtained during a re- 
search project supported by the Office of Naval Research, 
Personnel Training Branch, contract no. Nonr 880 


) 
02) 


and 
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On the basis of the data, it seemed proper to 
conclude that payment of the teacher subjects 
for their time had a significant effect on the 
number of checklist returns and on the co-oper- 
ation of the subjects. The effect of the incentive 
over a three-month period was not clear-cut, 

The reactions of the teachers and principals 
to the idea of payment were overwhelmingly 
favorable. Many of the participants expressed 
the opinion that such consideration was long 
overdue. The return of the checklist and sum 


mary was another novel aspect of the study 


which elicited many comments. Most comments 
expressed interest in comparing responses rathet 
than praise for the study or the procedure. Eight 
of the returned comments were constructively 
critical and two were skeptically critical. Sub- 
jectively, the investigator felt that responses ol 
the paid subjects were motivated by a sense ol 
obligation to the task which was not equally 
present in the non-paid subjects. 

Although payment of the subjects has much 
to recommend it, few investigators can afford 


the practice. Such practices might even create 


a problem for researchers who are unable to 
pay their subjects. Will these paid teachers feel 
that they should be paid in all future instances 
where their time is spent as participating sub 
jects? Perhaps a more general question should 
Should 
operate freely and willingly in the light of dis 


be asked: teachers be expected to Cco- 
charging an obligation to the community, 01 


should they be considered as professionally 
trained and experienced persons whose knowl- 
edge, if sought and employed, is of some measur- 
able value and thereby worthy of compensation? 
The that the latte 


viewpoint produced better results. 


present’ stucly indicated 
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Entrance Examinations in Higher Educational 


Institutions: Without Competition 


By |. FRIDLIAND 


Translated by Ivan D. London 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) College 


Tuas YEAR the two pedagogical institutes and 


the university in Gorkii were scheduled to reg- 


ister nearly 1,000 students for the first year’s pro- 
gram. There were 314 times this number of ap 
plicants, with 750 requests for admission coming 
from individuals having a work record or from 
demobilized military men. 

It would seem hopes could be entertained 
that the Gorkii pedagogical institutes would be 
able this year to bring to their first year’s pro 
grams desciving young people, who had de 
liberately rendered decision to 
themselves to the pedagogical profession. But 
these hopes collapsed immediately after the 
initial entrance examinations. 


their devote 


Nearly 100 requests were made for admission 
to the division of physics and foundations of 
production in the physics-mathematics faculty 
of one of the pedagogical institutes, with only 
25 acceptances in the offing. But two examina- 
tions were held, and out of the 100 high-school 
graduates there survived—27! The remainde1 
flunked out and had their documents, submitted 
at the time they applied, returned to them. 

Even in the university, after the initial exam- 
inations, only 181 individuals survived to con- 
tinue their examinations for placement in the 
150 available openings in the physics-mathemat- 
ics faculty. In the majority of the faculties of 
the pedagogical institutes, not a trace remained 
of competition among those being admitted. 

It would be premature now to draw final con- 
clusions about the state of preparation of our 
high-school graduates and to evaluate the work 
of various schools. But teachers in the higher 
institutions of learning already are speaking of 
the poor preparation of many high-school grad- 
uates this year for entrance to higher institutions 
of learning, especially in such subjects as math- 
ematics, physics, and foreign languages. Even in 
literature, the preparation of the high-school 
graduates leaves much to be desired. 

In the opinion of several examiners, a better 
impression is left by those young men and 
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women who, on finishing school, had worked at 
some kind of productive labor. But we shall 
have to talk a bit about these, too. 

If an individual who has worked on a con- 
struction job goes to a construction-engineering 
institute or, having worked on a collective farm, 
enters an agricultural institute, this is something 
which can be only welcomed. And naturally the 
same would be true if requests for admission to a 
pedagogical institute were received from pioneer- 
youth leaders, from those engaged in child train- 
ing, and finally from teachers lacking higher 
pedagogical education. But for this very reason 
it is unfortunate that one can count few individ- 
uals among those who enter either of the two in- 
stitutes or the university with pedagogical work 
experience to their credit. One finds just a few 
more of such individuals in the institute’s peda- 
gogical faculty where, by the way, the results of 
the entrance examinations are better than in 
other faculties. 

It is impossible to avoid noticing that the 
greatest number of those with work experience 
enter the history-philology faculties. Is it true, 
perhaps, that real enthusiasts of literature and 
history enter these faculties? Alexander P. in 
the university and Lidia K. in one of the ped- 
agogical institutes replied frankly to the ques- 
tion as to why they wish to master the specialty 
of teacher of literature. 

“It is much easier here to pass the examina- 
tions and be admitted.” 

A. V. Yavnoshan, director of studies in the 
university, arrived at the same conclusion as a 
result of conversations with a great number of 
applicants. 

Among the young men and women, eligible 
for preferential consiceration, are those whose 
work record arouses deep misgivings. Members 
of the admissions committee of the pedagogical 
institute of foreign languages were shown the 
employment entries in the individual work 
books. The possessor of one of these turned out 
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Fundamentals of BASIC READING INSTRUCTION 

By Mildred A. Dawson and Henry A. Bamman, both of Sacramento State College, 1959, 304 

pp., $4.25 
Specific and practical, this program in elementary reading is geared to the develop- 
mental characteristics of children. It constantly promotes readiness at each level of the 
curriculum, and incorporates a skills-development program which includes reading and 
study skills for each content subject. 


TAXONOMY OF EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 
Benjamin S$. Bloom, Editor, University of Chicage, 1959, 207 pp., paper, $1.75 


Designed to give the curriculum builder an insight into the principles of classifying ob- 
jectives and, in turn, to help him to plan learning experiences and evaluating devices. 


TEACHING THE DISORDERLY PUPIL In Elementary and Secondary School 
By Norma E. Cutts, Southern Connecticut State Teachers College, and Nicholas Moseley, 
Educational Consultant, 1957, 170 pp., paper, $1.90 


Describes methods that successful teachers use to control and prevent misbehavior 
while working to help the pupil adjust. It also includes specific suggestions that teachers 
can pass on to the others most concerned: parents, pastors, recreation leaders, and, 
most particularly, the pupil himself. 


GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 
By Karl C. Garrison, University of Georgia, Second Edition, 1959, 559 pp., $5.50 


This new edition has been extensively revised and brought up-to-date, with particular 
attention given to Physical Growth and Health, The Development of Motor Skills and 
Mental Hygiene of Childhood. 


HOW TO INCREASE READING ABILITY, 
By Albert J. Harris, Queens College, Third Edition, 1956, 633 pp., $5.25 


DEVELOPMENTAL TASKS AND EDUCATION 
By Robert J. Havighurst, University of Chicago, Second Edition, 1952, 100 pp., paper, $1.25 


The Teaching of SPEAKING AND LISTENING In The Elementary School 
By Wilbert Pronovost, Boston University, 1959, 338 pp., $4.25 


Contains thirty-five illustrative lesson plans which correlate language arts instruction 
with the subjects taught in all grade levels from kindergarten through grade six. Em- 
bracing every phase of oral activity in the elementary school, this text will be of interest 
to all language arts teachers. 
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to have worked several months as an orderly in 
a hospital, for the same length of time as a 
tallier in a kolkhoz, substituted some time fo1 
an ill pioneer leader, served as a librarian, then 
as a secretary, and even as a messenger girl. One 
can observe the same motley picture in many 
other work books. What kind of production 
people do you call these! 

From the formal point of view, of course, 
they are eligible for preferential consideration 
for entrance to a higher institution of learning. 
But is it really possible to approach this ques- 
tion formally? 

It is clear that the explanation of all the un- 
expected developments, which confront the ex- 
aminers, the directors’ 
efforts to draw into Gorkii’s pedagogical in- 


lies in the weakness of 
stitutes the most deserving young people. In 
fact, action on this important matter, as was the 
case last year, was allowed to drift. 

In the institutes the authorities readily list 
what was done: a special publication on new ad- 
missions was put out for distribution; letters to 
several schools were dispatched; individual teach- 
ers of the institute of foreign languages went 
out into the neighboring districts and spoke on 
behalf of their school; in all higher institutions 
of learning refresher courses were organized fon 
working applicants who had been away from 
school for a period of time. As for the sub- 
stance, however, of all this activity, they prefei 
to pass over it in silence. For it was just no 


good. The refresher courses, for example, were 
got together in a slap-dash fashion. As long as 
the requisite documents were in_ proper order, 
anyone wishing to enroll in them was accepted. 
As a consequence of such a recruitment policy, 
drop-out in these courses mounted to 50%, and 
part of those who finished them wound up re- 
questing admission to other higher institutions 
of learning. 

The opinion is generally held that the term 
of instruction in these courses is of insufficient 
length. Six, and even less so, four months are 
simply not enough in order to assist comrades, 
who had finished school a long time ago, in pre- 
paring for the entrance examinations. The uni- 
versity now supervises admissions to the annual 
preparatory division. One can only regret that 
such action was not possible for the pedagogical 
institutes. 

Phe pedagogical institutes in Gorkii have had 
slight contact with the part-time schools for the 
working youth. Not one educational institution 
has gone out to the pupils in the last grade of 
these schools. Yet in these schools there are sev- 
eral thousand pupils. 

In the future the directors of the pedagogical! 
institutes together with public organizations 
should see that mistakes do not occur in the or- 
ganization of new admissions to these institu- 
tions. For this to be realized, preparation fo1 
admissions for the 1959-60 academic year should 
start right now. 


The New Edition of the 


“Dictionary of Education” 
By WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


School of Education, New York University 


Tw “DICTIONARY OF EDUCATION” (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1945; xxxix, 495 pp; $7.00), edited 
by Carter V. Good, dean, College of Education, 
University of Cincinnati, proved over the years 
to be a useful reference source. (See the evalu- 
ation by the present writer, SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
68:458, Dec. 25, 1948). At long last, we have the 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959; 
xxvil, 676 pp; $9775), again with Dean Good as 
editor, Phi Delta Kappa as sponsor, and a large 


second edition 


number of specialists as co-workers. 
The new edition shows signs of superiority 
over the original one, with respect to the addi- 
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tion of many new terms in American education 
and some words relating to the school systems of 
Canada, England, France, Germany, and Italy. 
It surely will continue to help the student, school- 
man, and scholar in comprehending with exact- 
itude the meaning of standard terminology and 
elusive expressions in educational writings. 
There is no work similar to it in any way in the 
English language. 

However, a critical reader cannot avoid notic- 
ing what must be regarded as numerous errors 
of inclusion, omission, and commission. Is_ it 
really necessary in an educational dictionary to 
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——| Important textbooks for education courses .. . 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


An Introduction for Teachers 
LOUIS SHORES, Florida State University 


Ready in February. The first book of its for selection, representative examples, and 
kind, this comprehensive volume is designed suggestions for utilization. The first chapter 
for integrated courses in instructional mate- provides an introduction to the organization 
rials or as a guide for teachers in service. It of a materials center. Each of the next 
covers all the major types and subtypes of 
instructional materials—the whole range of 
media through which teacher and pupil 
communicate to advance learning. For each 
type of teachipg tool there is included a ment. An appendix contains a valuable 
definition, an estimate of potential, some classified listing of all tools cited in the 
historical background, criteria and sources text. 70 ills.; 462 pp $6.50 


eleven chapters deals with a major class of 
materials. The final chapter takes up some 
of the details of materials center manage 


THE READING TEACHER’S READER 


Edited by OSCAR S. CAUSEY, Texas Christian University 


81 authoritative selections on the major many of the emotional factors and problems 
aspects of reading at all levels. This stim of reading, showing their probable solu 
ulating textbook is designed for use in edu- tions; evaluates audio-visual materials as 
cation courses in reading methods. It treats aids in reading improvement. "A real ser- 
the nature of the reading process and shows ue asetel and vimulaies Cxonc 
the methods and procedures teachers use to 
direct the student's learning process effec 
tively. A section on phonics discusses its 
role in the reading program. Book includes 
findings of recent investigations on the size University of 
of vocabularies and their growth; identifies 


B. ScHick, Purdue University. ". . . amv in- 
teresting and valuable addition to the lites 
ature of veading.”-—-THEODORE CLYMER 
Minnesota. I/lus.; 339 pp 

$5.50 


TEACHING CHILDREN TO READ 


LILLIAN GRAY, Sav Jose State Collexe 
and DORA REESE, Eastern Montana College of Education 


This extremely popular textbook gives recreational reading, organizing class read- 
comprehensive coverage of the many aspects ing groups, selecting books and materials, 
of teaching elementary and secondary school appraising reading growth, developing silent 
children to read. Based on latest research and oral reading interests, etc. Provides 
literature, it stresses the development of thorough treatment of the special problems 
reading ability in the individual. Book in of teaching word recognition and meaning 
cludes practical lesson plans for basic read comprehension, interpretation, and critical 
ing in all grades. Offers teaching practices reading—at each grade level. "A sound and 
and procedures for beginning reading, read practical approach Education. 2nd Ed 
19 ills.; pp $6.00 


ing in subject-matter fields, remedial and pp. 


THE TEACHING OF HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 


J. N. HOOK, University of Illinois 


Second Edition of this popular and lively these areas: reading, literature, listening 
textbook stresses practical applications of writing, and speaking. The book concludes 
basic theory. Contains hundreds of specific with chapters on the supervision of co 
suggestions draw n from the author's quarter curricular activities and on the teacher's 
century of teaching experience and from personal qualities and his relationships with 
the teaching experience of countless others raat nye 

The first three chapters of the book discuss as eagues and others in the community 
the teacher's general problems, responsibili he Idea Boxes at the end of each chapter 
ties, and planning. These are followed by are a rich source of tested classroom pro 
one or more methods chapters in each of cedures $5.50 
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define abscissa, tenor, Achilles tendon, and pros- 
cenium? Where does one draw the line between 
what is mathematics, music, biology, and drama 
on the one hand, and education on the other? If 
these words are within the scope of this diction- 
ary, then they suggest many others (e.g 


“Res 


soprano, 
green room) which the editor kept out. It would 
seem that terms not peculiar to education could 
be safely left to the dictionaries in the othe: 
fields. 

One misses such more or less frequently used 
vocabulary as behavioral science, controversial 
issue, educational history, divinity school, global 
method, self-study, seminarian, sponsoring com- 
mittee, and teachers’ strike. The dictionary lists 
the Dartmouth College, Kalamazoo, and McCol 
lum Cases, but not the Oregon and Gaines Cases; 
Scholar, Fulbright, but not Scholar, Rhodes; 
sclentism, but not historicism; rushing  (col- 
loquial), but not flunking. 

Questions arise regarding editorial practice. 
The term Christian Brothers might well have 
been included, because of popular usage, with 
a cross-reference to Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, Institute of. Mention is made of the 
states In which Dalton, Gary, and Winnetka are 
located, but New York State, of which 
Batavia is part. No indication is given of the 
early use of pedology in the U.S.S.R. The term 
com parattve education appears as a synonym ol 
297), something 
which specialists would seriously question, but 
114). The meaning of 
activity method is not entirely clear, since the 
definiendum is twice repeated: “a method of in- 


not ol 


international education (p. 


there is no wice versa (p. 


struction that stresses the participation of pupils 
in meaningful learning activities through activity 
units.”” The word pedagogue is derived from the 
Latin paedagogus, but the ultimate Greek origin 
should also have been mentioned. Somewhat in- 
consistently, the etymology ol paedotribe, a less 
familiar term, is not indicated. 

the space alloted to foreign pedagogical vo 


cabulary has been nearly doubled, which is all 
to the good. What is incomprehensible is the 
ignoring of Latin-American and Russian termi 


nology. With all the clamor for more and bette1 
foreign language instruction, with the current 
concern with Soviet education and the teaching 
of Russian, and with our repeatedly expressed 
interest in good neighborly relations in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, it is extremely odd and disap- 
pointing that the new edition did not include 
sections in Spanish and Russian. 

Even though there is a decided improvement 
in the scope of the definitions of educational 
words used in the five foreign countries, it must 


be reported that gaps continue to exist. The fol- 
lowing are some of the terms missing from the 
list on education in England: Joint Four, Na- 
tional Union of Teachers, Burnham Scale, Gen- 
eral Certificate of Education, Greats, proctor, 
lecturer, senior lecturer, High Master, bursary, 
Sutler Act, rustication, Oxbridge, Red 
Brick, external examination, recognized teacher, 


revision, 


studentship, moral tutor, tripos, extra-mural, 
and moderations 
not the 
French section are cours des vacances, Ecole des 
Roches, these and 
Etablissemens. In the German section, one looks 
in vain for Gesamtunterricht, philosophische 
Propddeutik, Studium Generale, and the Hoch- 
Internationale 


reguus professor, warden, 


(mods). Among the items found in 


complémentaire, Grandes 


schule fi Padagogische  Fors- 
chung. The educational terms of Italian Fascism 
are listed, but not those of German Nazism. The 
Pidagogische Arbeitsstelle Wiesbaden (p. 656) 
has shifted its locale to Bonn in Jan., 1957. As far 
as the foreign terms are concerned, the editor 
might examine the the 
“Dizionario di terminologia scolastica compar- 
ata,’ issued by the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion of Italy, under the direction of Roberto 
Giannarelli. 

The including that of the 
foreign words, is excellent. Misprints in proper 


wish to practice ol 


proolreading, 


names occur on pp. 263, 387, 107, 656, and 659. 


Lhe second edition of “Dictionary of Educa- 


tion” will serve its public more effectively than 
did the 1915 edition. Let it be hoped that the 
next revision will result in an even better work 
of reference. There is room for improvement. 


NEW POSTS 


Robert J. Bernard and George C. 5S. Benson ap 
pointed president, Claremont College, and provost, Asso- 
(Claremont College, Claremont Men's 
Mudd College, Pomona College, and 

Philip M. Klutznick, chairman, 
board of directors, American Friends of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity, elected president, succeeding Daniel G, Ross who 
has become chairman of the board ... Harold E, Wess- 
man, dean, College of Engineering, University of Wash- 
ington (Seattle), appointed vice-president, American So- 
Engineering Education Alberta L. Meyer 
Frances Hamilton as executive secretary, Asso- 
Childhood Education International. Miss 
Hamilton has resigned to become program specialist, 
Division of International Education, U. §. Office of Edu- 
cation S. M. Vinocour, public relations counsel, 
appointed executive director, National Association and 
Council of Business Schools .. . H. Kenneth Barker and 
Paul M. Allen named associate executive secretary and 
research, respectively, American 
Teacher Education. 


ciated Colleges 
College, Harvey 
Scripps College) 


ciety for 
succeeds 
clation for 


associate secretary fo1 
\ssociation of Colleges for 

Henry W. Littlefield, vice president, University of 
Bridgeport, appointed vice-president, American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges . .. John R. Howard, vice-presi- 
dent for business and finance, Lake Forest College, named 
acting president of the college Vice-presidents at 
Stanford University: Frederick E, Terman (also ap- 
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pointed provost), Alf E. Brandin (business affairs), and 
Kenneth M. Cuthbertson (finance) . .. Vice-presidents, 
Louisiana State University: Daniel Borth (executive), 
Milton M. Harrison (academic affairs), and Homer L. 
Hitt (in charge of LSU in New Orleans). J. G. Tregle, Jr. 
named dean of academic affairs Appointments at 
University of Cincinnati: Hoke S$, Greene, vice-president 
and dean of faculties; Frank ‘Tl. Purdy, executive director 
for development; Campbell Crockett, dean, Graduate 
School; and Peter H. Nash, head, new department of 
geography Donfred H. Gardner, in addition to 
serving as dean of administration, University of Akron, 
has assumed duties of vice-president. Dominic J. Guzzetta 
is now dean, university’s General College . Paul A. 
Miller, vice-president, off-campus education, Michigan 
State University, named provost. Loren B. Pope, educa 
tion editor, New York Times, has become assistant to the 
chancellor of MSU, 


George B. Brain, superintendent of schools, Bellevue, 
Wash., appointed superintendent of public instruction 
Baltimore, Md., Public Schools Samuel Hendel. 
chairman, department of government, City College of 
New York, elected chairman, American Civil Liberties 
Union’s Academic Freedom Committee A ppoint- 
ments, Teachers College, Columbia University: John 
H. Fischer, dean; Ralph R. Fields, associate dean; and 
William S. Vincent, executive officer, Institute of Ad- 
ministrative Research . University of Pittsburgh 
appointments: Albert B, Martin, dean, School of Liberal 
Arts; John P. Gillin, dean, Division of Social Sciences: 
and Edison Montgomery, director, Office of Institutional 
Planning ... John S. Smith, dean of instruction, Dillard 
University, named dean, Illinois Wesleyan University 
John J. Kamerick appointed dean, Kent State Univer- 
sity’s new College of Fine and Professional Arts, Assistant 
deans, Kent's College of Arts and Sciences: Phillip R. 
Shriver and Robert F. Sitler. Other new deans: Margaret 
J. Forsythe (women) and Ronald W. Roskens (men) 
Lester G. Brailey is now director of orientation and 
assistant professor of education 

Henry A, Boorse, chairman, department of physics, 
Barnard College, named dean of faculty, succeeding 
Thomas P. Peardon who is resuming full-time teaching 

Gordon S. Brown, head, department of electrical 
engineering, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, suc 
ceeds C, Richard Soderberg as dean, School of Engineer 
ing . . . Gladys Van Benschoten, assistant to the dean, 
School of Nursing, Syracuse University, appointed dean 

. James R. McCoy and Paul E, Fertig named dean, 
College of Commerce and Administration, and chairman, 
department of accounting, respectively, Ohio State Uni- 
versity Appointments at Hofstra College: Raymond 
W. Short, dean of faculty; Dale B. Lake, associate dean 
of students; George Dragonetti, director of placement; 
and Malcolm H. Preston, chairman, Division of Humani 
ties .. . Myron M, Weaver and Sherwood D. Fox 
named dean, new Graduate School, Union University 
and director, Social Research Center, Union College, re 
spectively Ernest A. Strathmann succeeds F. Ray 
mond Iredell as dean of faculty, Pomona College 
University of South Florida (Tampa) appointments: 
deans—Charles N. Millican (College of Business Admin 
istration), Russell Cooper (College of Liberal Arts), and 
Jean A. Battle (College of Education); directors—Andrew 
C, Rodgers (procurement) and Lewis B. Mayhew (Office 
of Evaluation Services and Institutional Research); Frank 
H. Spain, Jr., registrar; and Gerard B. McCabe, acquisi- 
tions librarian, 

Frances E. Falvey, dean of women, Millikin Univer 
sity, is now dean, Milwaukee-Downer College New 
deans at Yeshiva University: Abe Gelbart (Graduate 
School of Mathematical Sciences) Bacon 
Yeshiva College), and Morton ‘Teicher (Graduate School of 
Social Work). Irvin Rock named chairman, psychology 
department, Graduate School of Education . . . Rev. Leo 
P. McLaughlin, S.J.,dean, Fordham College of Arts and 
Sciences, appointed dean, St. Peter’s College .. . Melvin 


Isaac (acting, 
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Mark has assumed duties as dean of faculty, Lowell 
(Mass.) Technological Institute . . . Barbara P. Griggs, 
chairman, department of family living, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, appointed dean, College of Home Economics 
Edith E. Emery named dean, Bouvé-Boston School 
(affiliated with ‘Tufts University) Rev. Brendan 
McGrath, professor of Sacred Scriptures, St. Procopius 
Seminary, is now dean of studies, St. Procopius College 
(Lisle, Ill.) . . . Helen Whiteside, director of counseling 
and activities, Women’s Residence Halls, Indiana Uni- 
versity, appointed dean of students, Chatham College 

R. Christine Yohe, assistant dean of women, Pennsyl 
vania State University, named dean of women, Juniata 
College, succeeding Barbara Bechtell who resigned to 
become dean of women, Alfred (N. Y.) University. 


C. Neale Bogner, assistant to the president, Miami 
University (Oxford, Ohio), is now acting dean, School of 
Education A{ppointments, University of Michigan: 
associate deans—James H, Robertson (College of Litera- 
ture, Saience, and the Arts) and Freeman D. Miller 
(Horace H. Rackham School of Graduate Studies); Robert 
R. White, director, Institute of Science and Technology; 
and Charles L. Jackson, assistant director, Wayne State 
University-University of Michigan Division of Adult Edu 
cation Otis A, Singletary and Henry J, Otto named 
associate dean, College of Arts and Sciences, and chair 
man, educational administration department, respective 
ly, University of Texas. Dr. Otto succeeds Robert L. 
Mills, who has assumed duties as president, Georgetown 
College Randall M. Whaley, director of advisory 
board on education, National Academy of Sciences, ap- 
pointed associate dean, School of Science, Education and 
Humanities, Purdue University At Boston Univer- 
sity: James W. Kelley, associate dean, College of Business 
Administration; chairmen—Austin W. Berkeley (depart- 
ment of psychology) and Irwin T, Sanders (department 
of sociology and anthropology, effective Jan. 1, 1960) 
Kermit O. Hanson and Richard O. Amandes named 
associate dean, College of Business Administration, and 
assistant dean, School of Law, respectively, University of 
Washington (Seattle), 

Edward E, Stafford and Carl W. Knox appointed 
associate dean of students and dean of men (Urbana- 
Champaign), respectively, University of Illinois 
Robert E. Silverman, associate professor of psychology, 
is now assistant dean, University College of Arts and Sci- 
ence, New York University Calvin W. Pettit and 
Frederick R. Houser appointed assistant dean, Colum- 
bian College, and registrar, respectively, the George 
Washington University (Washington, D.C.) ... Bertram 
D. Brettschneider, chairman, department of elementary 
Hofstra College, named assistant dean of 
faculty Rodney O. Felder is serving as assistant dean, 
Finch College . F. Pauline Tompkins succeeds Helen 
D. Bragdon as general director, American Association 
of University Women... U, S, Office of Education ap- 
pointments: directors—C, W alter Stone (Educational 
Media Branch) and Peter P. Muirhead (Financial Aid 
sranch); Kenneth Mildenberger, head, Language Develop 
ment Program under the National Defense Education 
Act, succeeding William R. Parker ... At Illinois State 
Normal University: directors—Cecilia J. Lauby (pro- 
fessional laboratory experiences) and Robert R. Hertel 
(libraries); department heads—Frank N. Philpot (educa 
tion and psychology) and Charles A. White (speech). 

John J. MeAuliffe is director, American Language 
Center, The American University (Washington, D.C.) . . 
Jesse E. Boell and E. E, LeMasters appointed directors, 
University Archives, and School of Social Work (effective 
Feb. 1, 1960), respectively, University of Wisconsin 
Donald H, Ford and John H, kerguson named direc 
tors, Division of Counseling, and Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration, respectively, Pennsylvania State University 
... At Western Reserve University: directors—Roland 
J. Hinz (admission) and William M. Heston, Jr. (Office 
of University Research); Jack F. Isakoff, chairman, politi- 
cal science department James P. Berluti, assistant 
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professor of accounting, appointed director of admissions 
Bryant College ... Roma Lipsky, assistant public rela 
tions director, New York State Commission Against Dis 
crimination, named director of public information, New 
School for Social Research George M. Schlegel, 
superintendent, Chickamauga (Ga.) Public Schools, has 
become director of guidance and_ testing, Coffee County 
Douglas, Ga Robert H. Hevenor, news 
Middletown (N. Y.) Daily Record’s Tri-State 
bureau, named director of public relations, Hamilton 
College . . . Walter M. Lifton and Bertram B, Masia 
appointed directors, guidance publications and_ services, 
and research and development, respectively, Science Re 
search Associates, Inc., Chicago, 

New directors, Northeastern University: Carl | 
Muckenhoupt (research), Loring M. Thompson (office of 
university planning), and F, Weston Prior (development) 

. Phyllis Michelfelder, director of public relations 
Barnard College, named assistant director, Independent 
College Funds of America ... Department heads, Penn- 
sylvania State University: Robert K. Murray (history) 
Charles M. Long (elementary education), Franklin A 
Miller (educational services), and James H. Moyer (sec 
ondary education) Earle Q. Liggitt and Kent K. 
MeAlexander appointed heads, departments of education 
and of art, respectively, Bethany (W. Va.) College . 
Philip M. Rice, professor of history and director, sum 
mer session, North Carolina State College, named pro 
fessor and head, department of history, government, and 
philosophy, Kansas State University (Manhattan) 
Eugene R. MecVicker is now head, department of re 
ligion, Gallaudet College . Roland Gibson, associate 
professor of economics, University of North Dakota, ap 
of economics and chairman, depart 
sociology, Washington College 


Schools, 
editor, 


pointed — professor 


economics and 


ment of 
(Chestertown, Md.), 

Paul Meadows, professor of sociology, University of 
Nebraska, is now serving as professor of sociology and 


anthropology, 


chairman, department of sociology and 
succeeds 


Svracuse University William J. Grupp 
Walter M. Langford as head, department of modern lan 
guages, University of Notre Dame. Rev, Robert Pelton, 
CS.C., is the new head, department of religion ... Paul 
L. Whiteley, chairman, department of psychology. Frank 
lin and Marshall College, has assumed the same position 
at Earlham College .. . Tilman C, Cothran is now chair 
man, department of sociology, Atlanta (Ga.) University 
... R. L. Pounds, professor o education, Teachers Col 
lege, University of Cincinnati, has accepted a 
lectureship in secondary education, National 
College, University of Tehran, Iran, 1959-60 
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The following are 1959 editions, except where indicated otherwise: 


ALEXANDER, WILLIAM M., and J. GALEN SAYLOR, 
Modern Secondary Education, pp. 765, $6.50; FARRIS 
JOHN, Harrison High, pp. 393, $3.95; PRESTON 
RALPH C., Teaching Study Habits and Skills, pp. 
55, $1.00 (paper). Rinehart & Co., New York 17 

ALMY, MILLIE, Ways of Studying Children: A Manual 
for Teachers, pp- 296, $3.50; DRESSEL, PAUL I 
LEWIS B. MAYHEM, and EARL J. McGRATH, 
The Liberal Arts as Viewed by Faculty Members in 
Professional Schools, pp. 68, $1.50 (paper); PHENIX, 
PHILIP H., Religious Concerns in) Contemporary 
Education: A Study of Reciprocal Relations, pp. 108, 
$3.25; WITTY, PAUL, JAMES B. CONANT, and 
RUTH STRANG, Creativity of Gifted and Talented 
Children, pp. 51, $1.00 (paper). Bureau of Publica 
tions, ‘Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York 9 i 

ANDERSON, RONALD S., Japan: Three Epochs of Mod- 
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ern Education, pp. 219, $1.25 (paper); MUNSE, AL- 
BERT R., and EDNA D. BOOHER, Federal Funds 
for Education; 1956-57 and 1957-58, pp. 204, 75¢ 
(paper), U.S, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C, 


ASHBY, SIR ERIC, Technology and the Academics: An 
Essay on Universities and the Scientific Revolution, 
Pp. 118, St. Martin’s Press, New York 17, 1958. $3.25. 


AUERBACH, ERICH, from the Drama of 
European Literature, pp. 249, $1.35 (paper); M, I. 
FINLEY, The World of Odysseus, pp. 17/9, Sh25 
(paper); HELLER, ERICH, The Disinherited Mind, 
pp. 306, $1.45 (paper); HESCHEL, ABRAHAM J., 
God in Search of Man: A Philosophy of Judaism, pp. 
137, $1.45 (paper); MARTY, MARTIN E., 4 Short 
History of Christianity, pp, 384, $1.45 (paper); NIE- 
BUHR, REINHOLD, Essays in Applied Christianity, 
pp. 348, $1.45 (paper); ROSS, W. D., Aristotle: A 
Complete Exposition of His Works and Thought, pp. 
$20, $1.45 (paper); STRACK, HERMANN L., Intro- 
duction to the Talmud and Midrash, pp. 372, $1.45 
(paper). Meridian Books, New York 3. 


BARNES, HARRY E., and NEGLEY K, 
Horizons in’ Criminology. Pp. 645, 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J. $7.95. 

BARNETT, JAMES H. The American Christmas: A Study 
in National Culture, pp. 173, 1954, $2.95; BLUM, 
VIRGIL C., Freedom of Choice in Education, pp- 
230, 1958; CLARK, LEONARD H., and IRVING S. 
STARR, Secondary School Teaching Methods, pp. 
340, $5.00; JURJI, EDWARD J. (editor), The Ecu- 
menical Era in Church and Society: A Symposium in 
Honor of John A, Mackay, pp. 238, $5.00; MASTON, 
I. B., Segregation and Desegregation: A Christian A p- 
proach, pp. 178, $3.50; POUNDS, RALPH L., and 
JAMES R. BRYNER, The School in American So- 
ciety, pp. 518, $6.75; STRANG, RUTH, An Introduc- 
tion to Child Study, fourth edition, pp. 543; WHITE- 
HEAD, ALFRED NORTH, The Aims of Education, 
and Other Essays, pp. 247, $4.00. Macmillan Co., New 
York II, 


BETH, LOREN P. The American Theory of Church and 
State. Pp, 182, University of Florida Press, Gainesville, 
1958, $4.50. 


BRAMELD, THEODORE, The Remaking of a Culture: 
Life and Education in Puerto Rico, pp. 478, $7.50; 
FRANKEL, CHARLES (editor), /ssues in) University 
Education, pp. 175, $3.95; MOUSTAKAS, CLARK E. 
Psychotherapy with Children, pp. 324, $5.00; TEAD, 
ORDWAY, Administration; Its Purpose and Perform- 
ance, pp. 79, $2.50; .TRUEBLOOD, ELTON, The 
Idea of a College, pp. 207, $4.00, Harper & Bros., New 
York 16, 


COUNTS, GEORGE S. (translator), Khrushchev and the 
Central Committee Speak on Education, pp. 67, $2.50; 
EVERETT, SAMUEL, Growing Up in English Sec- 
ondary Schools, pp. 187, $2.50. University of Pitts- 
burgh Press, Pittsburgh 13. 


CUBER, JOHN F., Sociology: A Synopsis of Principles, 
fourth edition, pp. 663, $6.50; GOODENOUGH, 
FLORENCE L., and LEONA E, TYLER, Develop- 
mental Psychology: An Introduction to the Study of 
Human Behavior, pp. 554, $6.00; HOLLOWAY, 
MAURICE R., S.J., An Introduction to Natural 
Theology, pp. 492, $4.00; SKINNER, B. F., Cumula- 
tive Record, pp. 430, $6.50; STONE, EDWARD (edi- 
tor), What Was Naturalism?: Material for an Answer, 
pp. 204, $1.75 (paper). Appleton-Century-Crofts, New 
York I. 

HAMILTON, ROBERT R., and PAUL R. MORT. The 
Law and Public Education, Second edition, Pp, 641. 
Foundation Press, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. $8.00 

Handbook of Private Schools, 40th edition, pp. 1344, 
$10.00; Junior Colleges and Specialized Schools and 
Colleges, pp. 448, $5.00, Porter Sargent, Boston. 
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rtu Vmportant Abunouncement 


Beginning with the November issue 


SOVIET EDUCATION 


will contain translations of articles selected from the following Soviet publications: Soviet Educa- 
tion; Family and School; Public Education; Higher School Journal; Polytechnical Education and 


other important educational journals from the USSR. 


The most outstanding articles on education appearing in the Soviet Union will now be available 


in English translation on a regular monthly basis. Each article chosen will be translated in full. 


$70.00 per year (12 issues); $20.00 per year to persons associated with educa- 
tional institutions already subscribing 


International Arts and Sciences Press 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

















A practical discussion 
of the teacher's several responsibilities 
in the community, the school, the classroom 


SUCCESSFUL HIGH SCHOOL TEACHING 


SAM P. WIGGINS, George Peabody College for Teachers 
379 pages 1958 $5.25 


To provide the principal with an understanding of 
the professional leadership competencies 
demanded by his position 


LEADERSHIP IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 


ALBERT H. SHUSTER, Ohio University 
WILSON F. WETZLER, University of Arizona 
505 pages 1958 $6.00 


Under the general editorship of 
Herold C. Hunt, Harvard University 


Houghton Mifflin Company + Boston 


New York Atlanta Geneva Dallas Palo Alto 
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BOOKS from Prentice-Hall - - - 


DEVELOPING THE CORE CURRICULUM, 2nd Edition 


by ROLAND C. FAUNCE, Wayne State University, and NELSON L. 
BOSSING, University of Minnesota 


This thorough revision deals with the core curriculum, combining 
both theory and practical application. It provides theoretical back 
ground: the basic social and economic developments that have con 
tributed to core, the definition of core curriculum, and the philosophi- 
cal and psychological bases for core. It shows the ideal core class, the 
role of the teacher and of the administrator; cooperation with the 
community; and evaluation techniques. 

Especially useful for: Courses in General Education, Modern Curric 
ulum, Phe Common Learnings Curriculum, ‘Teaching Common Learn- 
ings, Trends in Secondary Education, ‘Teacher-Pupil Planning, Life 
Adjustments Education. 

386 pp. Pub. 1958 Text price $5.95 


SCHOOL PUBLIC RELATIONS 
by LESLIE W. KINDRED, Temple University 


Based on recent research, current practice and the author's experience, 
this text presents both a definite philosophy and a specific course of 
action to guide the school in the development of a sound public rela- 
tions program. Considering the problems of both small and large school 
systems, the text emphasizes the importance of designing programs 
around the special relationships of each school and its public. It rec 
ognizes that publicity is inherent in public relations—that an informa- 
tional service is necessary to interpret the school to the community and 
the community to the school. 


454 pp. Pub. 1957 Text price $6.00 


THE TEACHER AND SCHOOL ORGANIZATION, 


3rd Edition 


by LEO M. CHAMBERLAIN, University of Kentucky, and LESLIE W. 
KINDRED, Temple University 


\ thorough revision of a text which sold over 44,000 copies in_ its 
previous edition. The book deals with the non teaching phases of a 
teacher’s work. It gives the beginning teacher an understanding of the 
scope of American education and its organizational and administrative 
pattern in general, and as it affects him. It prepares him for a variety 
of instructional responsibilities and it familiarizes him with his profes- 
sional organization and obligations. ‘The book is extremely useful in 
helping the teacher see his place in a modern school system and his re- 
lationship to the state and federal government. 


672 pp. Pub. 1958 Text price $6.95 


To receive approval copies promptly, write: BOX 903 
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